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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 
HIS elegant toilette for visiting and driving 
at the watering-places is composed of India | things are expected | to fall naturally in one’s way, 

silk of pale cream-color combined with dark gray | 


faille. 


chine Penge 4 The over- 
skirt has a long double 
square tablier, showing the 
cream-colored India silk 
in the centre, with gray 
faille coming ‘from under 
the sides; each tablier is 
edged around the bottom 
and up the sides with gray 
pleating and cream-color- 
ed cashmere lace. The 
back of the over-skirt is 
the India silk gracefully 
draped over the train, The 
Joan of Are cuirass is of 
the India goods, trimmed 
to match the over-skirt. 
The sleeves are gray faille, 
with cream-colored puffs 
down the centre; also, 
cuffs of the India silk 
edged with gray pleatings 
and lace, and ornamented 


#4 and a frill of the gray 
silk, and finished by a long- 
looped bow on the breast. 
The neck is cut in heart- 
shape, has a revers of gray 
silk and a ruche of crépe 
lisse. Capote bonnet of 
cream-colored silk, with 
a ruche in front, and a 
wreath of artemisias, 
cream, rose, and pearl-col- 
or. India silk parasol of 
cream -color, with ivory 
stick. Long undressed kid 
gloves. 





THE ENGAGED 
GIRL. 


HE engaged girl boasts 

a superiority over oth- 

er girls by the fact that 
she has been selected from 
among the many, that her 
charms have been in- 
dorsed and certified to; 
and mankind so far proves 
the Darwinian theory, that 
no sooner does a young 
woman show one acknowl- 
edged admirer than the 
crowd immediately discov- 
er fascinations in her un- 
dreamed of before. Every 
where the engaged girl re- 
ceives the greater share of 
attention, partly because 
it is so safe to dance and 
flirt with her, such good 
practice; partly. because, 
feeling certain of her own 
motives, assured of her 
anchorage, and quite indif- 
ferent whether she pleases 
more than one or no, there 
is an ease and naturalness 
in ber deportment and con- 
versation which delight 
and attract; and further- 
more, do! we not all know 
that the good just beyond 
reach.is that which is most 
coveted? _ Whether this 
sudden aecession of admi- 
ration is healthy diet for 
the young woman who en- 
joys it, whether it is not 
too imuch ‘like’ subsisting 
upon caramels and carda- 





The gray demi-train is bordered with a 
knife-pleating that is held on by two rows of ma- 


moms, we do not undertake to say. Perhaps: it 
is only an added drop in a cup already overflow- 
ing, courtship being the season when all sweet 


ly restored when, as a matron, she is let severely | | her en #9 
alone. No doubt, however, but theSe attentions, |. that 1 
superfluous as they may seem to her, enhance her | coms Fd 
value in the eyes of her lover.. Unless he be one | er #j 
“of those singularly self-assured people who are | oe 
sufficient unto themselves and need nobody's ap- | ¢ 


like “the gentle dew from. heaven ;” and if the 
vanity of the girl is dangerously encouraged by 
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WATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 
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ents are not of his own conjuring, 
e is beyond reproach, since others 
, and this belief plunges him still deep- 
if need be. 
ist the twenty thousand surplus, the en- 
amsel is forthwith raised to the eminetce 
this, course of treatment, the balance will be final- |, proval, he feels an elation in the conviction that | SF obable housekeeper and mother in Israel 





From an insignificant ci- 


Mariied ladies of long 
standing feel it no dero- 
gation of dignity to con- 
sort with her, and give 
her advice concerning the 
skillful management of 
husband and servants, as 
if they were both necessa- 
ry evils. She collects rec- 
ipes with a virtuous sense 
of providing for the com- 
fort of a home, and plays 
at cooking with the pleas- 
ant assurance that she will 
be praised for the effort, 
if not for the result, which 
does not always follow her 
later abortive attempts. 
She is the recipient of 
numerous congratulatory 
epistles and golden wish- 
es. The observed of all the 
less happy observers, she 
walks among the clouds, 
which seem to rain bou- 
quets and bonbons and 
solitaire diamonds, and she 
fondly imagines that it 
may be always thus. There 
is an air of supreme satis- 
faction about her. Some- 
thing has happened to her, 
her romance has opened 
at the first chapter, and 
from the height to which 
she has been elevated she 
looks down upon the un- 
claimed women below, sit- 
ting in patient helpless- 
ness, with a pity flavored 
by the disdain we accord 
to all unsuccessful beings, 
quite forgetful that yester- 
day she was one of them, 
and to-morrow she may 
return to swell their num- 
But perhaps, if we 
were to penetrate into the 
recesses of her 
heart, we might find that 
“no lot below for one 
whole day eludeth care,” 
that there is a reverse 
even to this golden medal. 
She may be aware that 
she is not acceptable to 
the family of her lover, or 
that her friends think she 
is throwing herself away, 
or, being a person of smail 
self-appreciation, she fan- 
cies that he may weary of 
her, may fathom her shal- 
lows, and regret his choice. 
Perhaps she looks forward 
to the future with grave 
doubts of her own capac- 
ities. What are her re 
sources to keep the hus- 
band always a_ lover? 
Could any of her married 
friends furnish the recipe ? 
Will all these attentions 
drop like the petals of 
a rose after the summer 
of courtship is ended ? 
Though the lover finds 
the evenings “like linked 
sweetness long drawn out,” 
too brief in which to com- 
municate every sentiment 
of his heart, every aspira- 
tion of his head, may not 
the husband fall asleep 
over theevening paper, and 
leave his wife to commune 
with her own thoughts ” 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY 


FOR THE 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


AND 


THE CENTENNIAL. 


JULY 1 to NOVEMBER 11, inclusive, 
2¢ WEEKS, FOR $1 50. 
POSTAGE PREPAID. 


The Publishers of HaARPER’s WEEKLY 
invite attention to the liberal terms on 
which this journal will be supplied to 
subscribers during the important polit- 
ical campaign upon which the country 
has just entered. 

The course of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
will be such as to maintain the popular 
confidence it has acquired as a faithful 
exponent of enlightened political senti- 
ment and opinion. Its hearty support 
is pledged to the nominees of the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and to the princi- 
ples and aims of the Republican party 
as’ set forth in the Cincinnati Platform 
and exemplified by its policy since its 
organization. The great political ques- 
tions of the day, the momentous issues 
to be decided at the polls next Novem- 
ber, will nowhere be more fully present- 
ed and discussed than in its columns ; 
while the salient features of the cam- 
paign will be amply illustrated with 
cartoons and sketches by Nast and 
other well-known artists. 

The Publishers also invite attention 
to the splendid series of Centennial 
illustrations which have appeared in 
the WEEKLY since the opening of the 
great International Exhibition at Phila- 
delphia. The illustrations which have 
already appeared comprise plans of the 
givounds and buildings ; bird’s-eye views 
of Philadelphia and the Centennial 
grounds ; portraits of the men connected 
with the management of the Exhibition ; 
sketches of the opening and other in- 
teresting events, and of scenes within 
and around the various buildings ; views 
of the buildings and many of the in- 
teresting objects on exhibition in the 
American and foreign departments ; 
humorous character-sketches, etc. A 
large corps of experienced and skillful 
draughtsmen is constantly engaged in 
furnishing the WEEKLY with these illus- 
trations ; and when the doors of the 
Exhibition close, the pages of the 
WEEKLY will have presented a picto- 
rial history of the great Centennial 
enterprise unequaled in fidelity, full- 
ness, variety, and artistic excellence. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New YORK. 

Sersons desiring to have HaRPER’s 
Weexty from the opening of the 
Centennial Exhibition (May 10, 1876), 
previous to the first of July, can obtain 
it by remitting ten cents for each of the 
back numbers. 








The Circulation of HARPER’S BAZAR 
is over 80,000 Copies per Week. 


Harper's Macazine, WeeEx zy, 
AND Bazar PosTaGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, Postacr 
PrEpatD by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Sarurpay, JuLy 22, 1876, 








0@™ The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for Fuly 15 contains a double-page 
Fourth of Fuly picture by THOMAS WoRTH, a 
series of sketches of the“ Old-time New England 
Farm-House” at the Centennial, and an interest- 
ing Fourth of Fuly story. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of HARPER’S W EEKLY 
Sor Fuly 22. 





0 Cut Paper Patterns of the new and styl- 
ish CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT, comprising 
Cuirass Basque, Pouf Over-Skirt with Chéie- 
laine Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt, illustrated 
on page 468 of the present Number, are now 
ready, and will be sent by the Publishers, pre- 
paid, by Mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Certs 
Sor the entire suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage 
to the British Provinces. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 479. 





THE PLEASURES OF ECONOMY. 


HE pleasures of economy are so subtle 
that it is only those who practice the 
art who experience the enjoyment. Doubt- 
less Miss Cresus would laugh at the bare 
idea, and thank her stars that she had nev- 
er been so put to it for pleasure as to rob 
the poor of their particular perquisite ; but 
that is only because she knows nothing 
about it. She has never been obliged to 
doctor her gloves with benzine, and know 
the exquisite delight of seeing them come 
out 2s good as new. She has never had to 
exercise her wits about her spring costume. 
Her mind is incapable of conceiving the en- 
joyment of wearing last year’s bonnet, of 
coming out as fine as a fiddle in the dyed 
fragments of two old cashmere gowns. She 
would suffer deep humiliation and no possi- 
ble thrill of pleasure in the fact that she 
had worn her cloak for three successive 
winters, only varying its expression by a 
fur trimming or a Titan braid. That her 
best silk had run the gauntlet of half a 
dozen seasons and twice as many fashions 
would be something too unfortunate in the 
annals of a wardrobe to be mentioned to 
ears polite; that it had been turned upside 
down and inside out, and pieced down with 
cambric—that a bow had been resorted to 
here to cover a discoloration, and a pocket 
there to conceal a weakness in the texture, 
would not strike her as a chef-@e@uvre in 
mantua-making, but leave in her mind only 
a painful sensation of pinching poverty. 
But this is all the fault of her education 
and prepossessions. Economy and pleasure 
are antipodal things in her mental land- 
scape. She would be as much surprised to 
hear that an economist was happy in the 
accomplishment of her profession as if one 
should tell her that the felon enjoyed his 
cell and prison fare. But all this in no wise 
alters the fact—to which all can attest who 
by stress of circumstances have been forced 
to make a little go a great way, and have 
ded—that y has its compensa- 
ting pleasures. The knowledge that one 
has used one’s talent to the best advantage, 
has made a respectable appearance on a 
small allowance, has satisfied hunger at a 
slight expense, has allowed nothing to run 
to waste, but has utilized whatever has fall- 
en in one’s way, affords a satisfaction compa- 
rable to that of many achievements which 
the world delights to honor. It is the per- 
fect adaptation of means to ends, and in- 
cludes the development of our resources and 
ingenuity, while the comfort derived from 
the fact that with inadequate provision we 
have compassed that for which others have 
required an abundance is quite inestimable. 
In the mean time we all know that economy 
is a relative term, signifying quite a differ- 
ent thing to the woman of wealth and to 
her who lives upon the daily earnings; but 
it is none the less certain that to each is in- 
sured her full measure of enjoyment in pro- 
portion to her success in the craft. But it 
is true that each receives a finer pleasure 
from the alms-giving to which economy has 
contributed than from “that which is the 
simple overflow of the brimming cup, and 
has cost no thought and no sacrifice. 
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HE only thing to 
be expected of fur- 
niture after the great 
NAPOLEON came to his 
power was that it 
should develop itself 
into what is known 
as the style of the 
First Empire, which, al- 
though for purposes of 
convenience we speak 
of it as a style, is alto- 
gether so mistaken an affectation, so hybrid 
a birth, that it has scarcely so much right 
to the title as had the Louis Seize, being, in 
fact, of such exceedingly impure style it- 
self—ancient ideas with modern tournure— 
that when we hear an article of the furni- 
ture and interior decoration of the First Em- 
pire declared to be in pure or impure style, 
it seems as laughable a confusion of terms 
as if one should speak of the pure mongrel. 

This fashion is sometimes known as the 
Néo Grec; but if Grecian severity, and the 
tenderness toward the forms of the ancient 
republics and the popular rights they grant- 
ed, had inspired the ideas of the recent past 
in art and all fashion, the Napoleonic ideas 
were tainted by Roman grandeur and its 
imperial appanage; partly, perhaps, through 
the character of the Classic that had pre- 
vailed in France both in the early Renais- 
sance and the Quatorze periods, which was 
borrowed in one case from the florid and in 
the other from the grandiose Roman schools, 
rather than at all from the serene and state- 
ly Doric, and from whose influence it was not 
easy entirely to escape. Indeed, some beau- 
tiful tables, ornamented with metal mounts 
after the designs of CAUVET, whose patron 
was the late king’s brother, and made for 
the pleasure-house of the queen at the Petit 
Trianon, were sufficiently in style to adorn 
the palace of St. Cloud in the Emperor’s day. 
And, moreover, the new C£sar—with whom, 
in spite of the real greatness that is some- 
times overlooked, wrapped out of sight by 
his cloak of theatrical display, the world was 
always en scene—could hardly forget the old 
one; and whether or not he desired to re- 
store art to the place it held before ALEXx- 
ANDER, the other great general of the world, 
had debased it by the introduction of such 
Oriental luxury after his conquest of Asia 
that the name of a Greek became synony- 
mous with extravagant sensualism and the 
total degradation of art, yet he succeeded 
only in making of the First Empire some- 
thing tarnished by Roman reproduction in 
its inheritance, and administered to its ruin 
by a vicious French fancy. 

The Revolution had thrown out of France 
most of those who were able to be the pur- 
chasers of fine furniture, and, of course, 
there had been no serious attempt for some 
years at any artistic manufacture. All that 
had occurred in this line was the rifling of 
the palaces of the old order to dress out 
the palaces of the new. When the Em- 
pire became a fact, and its revenues were 
well in hand to assist its pageantry, at- 
tention was paid to this subject of house- 
hold decoration, and the Greek became the 
countersign ; not that of the dweMer by 
the Augean Sea, but the Greek of Magna 
Grecia, who brought his arts and pleasures 
into Italy and sapped the Roman power by 
means of them. It was felt that the forms 
of art to accompany the last empire, with 
all its gigantic conquests and pride, must 
be that which had accompanied the vaster 
empire when its chains bound the known 
world. 

The First Empire, with all its effort, how- 
ever, never accomplished its aim of setting 
before us the antique at its height of grace- 
ful and perfect simplicity. The Grecian 
chair, which in one of its forms is, for charm- 
ing outline and lightness, absolute perfec- 
tion, seemed a tame affair to the later artif- 
icers; they either made it bald by their 
toning down, or else rendered it unrecog- 
nizable with ornament. In either event 
their want of taste was only equaled by 
their ignorance. If they did not put shoes 
upon the feet of their winged angels, as 
some modern painters do, they arranged 
Helen’s hair as a French hair-dresser would 
arrange it, gave a Parisian cut to peplum 
and chlamys, put implements of the pres- 
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Tue First Eprre. 


ent into the hands of the past, mixed the 
details of their ornament inextricably, scat- 
tered the Athenian bees broadcast, and seem- 
ed to think the sacrifice to the Grecian spirit 
was complete by oblations of nudity, un- 
aware that the perfect beauty and grace of 
the ancient nude was in itself a garment. 
The whole contour of furniture and its dec- 
oration, in the attempt to represent the an- 
tique, was as conspicuously inexact as the 
short-waisted gown and ruff of JosEPHINE 
were in representing the lovely dress of As- 
PASIA and RHODOPIS. Vague ideas without 
precise information moved the whole period, 
and designers did not think it necessary to 
go farther for their instruction than to the 
dry bones and the unreal art of the painter 
Davip. Chairs and tables thought their 
whole duty as chairs and tables was done 
when they presented an antique simulation, 
and were satisfied with themselves if they 
had concealed their own structure behind 
the bass-relief belonging to an ancient vase 
or the frieze of a temple—bass-relief neither 
well understood nor rightly repeated, slen- 
derness of knowledge being assisted in the 
resuit by poverty of imagination. 

As a tendency toward the style already 
existed in the days of the Directory, although 
in a severer shape, its growth can hardly be 
considered as altogether a tribute to the 
Emperor or an emanation from his pride. 
Doubtless many of its peculiarities were 
formed by the recent acquaintance with 
those ancient treasures that were opened to 
general knowledge by the Italian and Egyp- 
tian campaigns and victories; and for the 
rest, it was probably still aware of that in- 
fluence which had been exerted upon the 
art of the previous period by the unearth- 
ing of Pompeii and Herculaneum in its 
gradual progress, Yet although the mar- 
vels of the buried cities, in all their extrav- 
agant beauty, were carried to the museums 
of Naples and Portici, and open to all the 
world, they were too florid to be of the 


. same use that they had been in the Louis 


Seize, and seem never to have commanded 
any strict study from the designers of the 
Empire. They were not the noblest exam- 
ples of art themselves, to be sure; Asiatic 
sensuality had corrupted art at its fountain- 
head, and we ourselves are still suffering 
from the poison it instilled; but they were 
of a wondrous loveliness, and possessed at 
least some character—a thing not belonging 
to the First Empire. 

The Classic was, in fact, the last style 
suited to French use. Twice before it had 
been tried and failed. In the Renaissance 
of the time of Francis I. it had taken hold 
only to fall after a limited period, and the 
Quatorze, puffed and swollen with the florid 
Roman pomp, had made signal failure to 
construe its first principles. In the brief 
term of the First Empire, although the in- 
tention was more direct, the failure was not 
less signal. It needed only some faithful 
attention, with the humility necessary to 
the student, to be given to the subject, such 
as THoMas HOPE was giving to it in En- 
gland, to produce such magnificent results 
in color and idea as he had done. In the 
account of his house and its various rooms 
and choice antiques, which he published for 
the encouragement and instruction of art, 
Mr. Hope described a room which he had 
furnished simply as a setting to a piece of 
statuary, the scope of which the French 
furnishers would have done well had they 
studied. “The central object in this room 
is a fine marble group, executed by Mr. 
FLAXMAN, and representing Aurora visit- 
ing Cephalus on Mount Ida. The whole sur- 
rounding decoration has been rendered in 
some degree analogous to these personages 
and to the face of nature at the moment 
when the first of the two, the goddess of the 
morn, is supposed to announce approaching 
day. Round the bottom of the room still 
reign the emblems of night. In the rail of 
a black marble table are introduced medall- 
ions of the god of sleep and of the goddess 
of night. The bird consecrated to the lat- 
ter deity perches on the pillars of a black 
marble chimney-piece, whose broad frieze 
is studded with golden stars. The sides of 
the room display, in satin curtains, draped 
in ample folds over panels of looking-glass, 
and edged with black velvet, the fiery hue 
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which fringes the clouds just before sun- 
rise; and in a ceiling of cooler sky blue are 
sown, amidst a few unextinguished lumina- 
ries of the night, the roses which the harbin- 
ger of day in her course spreads on every 
side around her. The pedesta! of the group 
offers the torches, the garlands, the wreaths, 
and the other insignia belonging to the mis- 
tress of Cephalus, disposed around the fatal 
dart of which she made her lover a present. 
The broad band which girds the top of the 
room contains medallions of the ruddy god- 
dess and of the Phrygian youth, intermixed 
with the instruments and the emblems of 
the chase, his favorite amusement. Figures 
of the youthful Hours adorned with wreaths 
of foliage adorn part of the furniture, which 
is chiefly gilt in order to give more relief to 
the azure, the black, and the orange com- 
partments of the hangings.” Gorgeous as 
the room was, with its rich hues and its 
mirrors and its multiplicity of detail, the 
whole idea was that of rendering homage 
to a work of art in a spirit worthy of that 
work, One could not repeat such a room 
with impunity, to be sure; it needed to be 
followed by suites of other rooms, and to be 
accompanied by the wealth that could keep 
it unspoiled and renewed. But those who 
maintained the fashion of the First Empire, 
such as it was, were quite able to have ev- 
ery room in their palaces, subdued or gor- 
geous, furnished after as real effort and in 
astrue spirit as that with which Mr. Hope 
endeavored to have his. And although his 
was not perfect, and was in many respects 
far exceeding the taste of to-day, yet we 
know that the old Greeks loved splendor 
and color to a very comparable degree, and 
it was vastly superior to any thing that we 
have heard of the attainment of the First 
Empire. 

The fashion of the First Empire, indeed, 
in spite of much inevitable beauty that 
could not altogether fall short in such a re- 
vival, was a sham scholarship and a hollow 
imitation of the nobility and of the pageant- 
ry of the past—glory calling unto glory. If 
the glory had chosen to develop a style for 
itself, something of infinitely better worth 
might have been reached; as it is, with its 
stiff ugliness and ancient pretensions, with 
its alabaster and imitative finish of com- 
mon articles, with the fasces of the lictor 
bound at every angle, its unfailing pedi- 
ments and metopes, coupled with details at 
which PERICLES might have laughed, it re- 
minds one of the hero who undertook to 
revive the past ages on his ancestral estate : 


“So all that the old dukes had been without know- 
ing it, 
This duke would fain know he was without being 


it; 

"Twas not for the joy’s self, but the joy of his show- 
ing it 

Nor for the pride’s self, but the pride of our seeing 
it.” 


Of course there was a great deal of splendor 
in connection with every article; inlay and 
gilding—for gilding is one of the fine arts 
—marquetry and metal mounts, had already 
reached a point where, as mere work, they 
could go no farther, while carving of an ex- 
quisite nicety had renewed itself under the 
last régime. The whole brilliant array of 
the thing had an imperial guise of its own, 
but one in no way befitting the greatness 
of the period or the wonderful genius of 
. the man who shaped that period to his own 
ends. 

Poor as the style was, the Second Empire 
would not, perhaps, have felt that it was 
reviving its ancestral rights if it had not 
revived this bastard form of art with them. 
It mingled, however, so many Cupids and 
ribbons and unessential elements with it 
that it neither deserved nor received any 
wide countenance or continuation; and we 
are at liberty now to watch for the next 
development of French talent in furniture, 
sure that whatever it may perform, it is 
yet, could it be rightly directed, with its 
fine mechanical powers, capable of great re- 
sults. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CENTENNIAL WALKING SUIT. 


HE Centennial walking suit illustrated on 
page 468, and of which a cut paper pattern 

is published, is a graceful model for percale and 
cambric dresses, for summer woolens, and also for 
madine. The suit from which the picture is 
taken is of blue and white striped percale and 
plain dark blue percale. The skirt is striped, and 
is trimmed with a knife-pleated flounce, held in 
place by a bias band stitched on. The over-skirt 
is made of the plain percale, trimmed with a strip 
of the striped , or else with fine bias bands 
of white stitched on at short intervals around the 
skirt and up the sides. This over-skirt has a very 
long clinging apron, with side gores that are folded 
to produce a very pretty effect; the back is ar. 
ranged in the long soft puff that is such a feature 
of over-skirts this season, and looks well over the 
long slender bustles now worn. The chatelaine 
pocket, with its bands and the looped end at the 
bottom, is stylish and also useful. The basque is 
a simple cuirass, prettily shaped around the hips. 
It is made of the plain percale, and is trimmed 
with three lengthwise pieces of the striped per- 
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cale. These pieces may be bias if it is found dif- 
ficult to make the straight stripes lie smoothly on 
the tapering cuirass. A separate revers collar 
may be added in front, or the stripes may be con- 
tinued over the shoulders and down the entire 
length of the fronts. The edge of the cuirass is 
merely hemmed or faced. It is better to make 
wash dresses, even when tightly fitted, without lin- 
ing in the waist; if a lining is used, it should be 
well shrunken first. The sleeves are of the striped 
material, with a neat cuff at the wrist. 

This pattern will be used for making the dark 
green percales that are worn this season by those 
who like variety. This is the soft-finished foulard 
percale, and is so dark as to be nearly black. It 
is brightened, however, by trimming of cream- 
colored lace and insertion, The insertion is put 
in three stripes down the basque in front and 
back, and a row of it passes around the garment 
above the inch-wide hem that separates it from a 
row of lace. The over-skirt has a row of inser- 
tion and lace around it, and the insertion is con- 
tinued up the sides. Dark blue linens and ba- 
tistes are made and trimmed in the same way. 


EMBROIDERED FOULARDS, ETC. 


Cream and rose colored foulards and the more 
substantial pongees are imported in patterns for 
dresses, with richly embroidered bands for flounces 
and for insertion done in self-color on the cream 
pongees, and in white for blue or rose foulards, 
Embroidery is again the fancy of the season in 
Paris, and is used with lavish profusion. Thus 
for evening are dresses of rose or of sky blue 
foulard, with the tablier trimmed with wide diag- 
onal insertion of white embroidery. Thisis India 
needle-work done on thin twilled India silk; the 
flounces, basque, and sleeves are wrought to corre- 
spond. A carriage dress of cream-colored pongee 
has a deep apron over-skirt and two scantily gath- 
ered flounces, scalloped on the edges with button- 
hole stitch, and a cluster in each scallop, all done 
in the pale shade of the dress. The basque has 
lengthwise rows of embroidered insertion placed 
down the back and front and around the sleeves, 
while the edge is finished with an embroidered 
ruffle. The bonnet to be worn with this rich suit 
is cream-colored chip, trimmed with cream and 
pale pink crushed roses on the outside, while the 
face trimming is of the darkest myrtle green vel- 
vet. The veil is a creamy white tulle scarf passed 
over the face, crossed behind the head, and knot- 
ted on the bosom. 


SUMMER WOOLEN SUITS. 


Stylish suits of light summer woolen stuffs for 
traveling dresses are very plainly made, but are 
chosen in odd quaint shades, and brightened up 
by dashes of color in the trimming. Thus drab 
and cardinal color are seen together. The polo- 
naise is of soft drab, or else French gray camel’s- 
hair, and its only trimming is long-looped bows 
of ribbon that is drab on one side and cardinal 
red on the other; the bright color is used for the 
inside, and appears as a facing of the bows; the 
lower skirt is black silk. Such suits are no lon- 
ger made with sleeves matching the skirt; the 
coat sleeves are of the woolen stuff; nor is the 
color used around the wrists and neck; they are 
simply trimmed with cuffs and English collar of 
the same. Striped woolens of shaded gray or 
brown are also used for these polonaise suits, 
and are made up in simple Marguerite style, with- 
out other trimming than ribbon bows on the back 
of the skirt, low on the tournure, and down the 
front. The edge of the garment is merely hemmed 
er faced, and finished by three or four rows of 
sewing-machine stitching at the top of the hem. 
Gray-blue is also a stylish color for such gar- 
ments, and is seen in plain de bége, in shaded 
stripes, and in small plaids. 


ULSTERS, TRAVELING CLOAKS, ETC. 

As it is a difficult matter to get traveling suits 
of distinctive style for ladies in mourning, it is 
customary to use any black suit, and wear over 
it an Ulster of gray mohair bound with black, or 
else one of the English traveling cloaks of gray 
alpaca, made in circular shape, with a deep cape 
covering the arms instead of sleeves, and a square 
hood that is drawn in shape by a cord and tas- 
sels, These cost from $12 to $15. Gray linen 
dusters are preferred by some on account of their 
coolness. These may be either in circular or the 
Ulster shape, but should always be trimmed with 
piped bands of the same linen instead of the 
black or white pipings that are conspicuous and 
do not wash well. Prices range from $5 to $7. 


WHITE DRESSES FOR MOURNING. 


White linen lawn dresses of pure linen and all 
white are worn in the house during midsummer 
by ladies in mourning. They are made with 
pleated waists and long deep over-skirts, trimmed 
with bias bands of the same stitched on, and 
edged with side-pleating. With some black 
bows at the throat, wrists, and belt, also for 
draping the over-skirt on each side, this makes a 
very tasteful dress, There are also Scotch ging- 
hams of exceedingly fine quality, with checked 
patterns in the body of the goods and a black 
selvedge for bordering the neat morning dresses 
and costumes of young ladies in mourning. Lin- 
en lawns crossed with bars of black make up 
tastefully; others with striped patterns are still 
used, and those with Greek squares or key pat- 
terns ; sprigs and polka dots are not as much 
liked as formerly. House dresses of white nan- 
sook are made up for ladies in mourning, and 
trimmed with clusters of fine tucks and crimped 
fi , or else pleatings. Some have polonaises, 
while others have the cuirass and long over-skirt. 
Thin lawns of solid black and the black linens 
now imported are not liked, as they soon get 
stringy, and do not look well after being washed. 


FANCY-WORK. 


The fascinating point lace work and Honiton 
about which so many readers make inquiries 








come now in designs for small and useful pieces 
—such as barbes, neck-tie ends, handkerchief bor- 
ders, and trimming laces—with the design stamp- 
ed on cloth, the lace braid laid on the design, and 
only the joining stitches to be done by the pur- 
chaser: price 15 cents to 90 cents. There are also 
many handsome equares partly done, which ladies 
complete and make up with alternate squares of 
Swiss muslin for tidies, for covers of bureaus and 
tables, bed-spreads, and curtains. The braids of 
all designs for point and Honiton lace cost from 60 
cents to $1 50 a dozen yards. It is usually bet- 
ter to buy in larger pieces, as they are cheaper ; 
thus point lace braids in pieces measuring three 
dozen yards cost from $1 50 to $2 50; Honiton 
braid pieces of this length are $3 50 to $4. Point 
lace cords are $1 a dozen yards. Books of full 
instruction with patterns for making these laces 
are 65 cents. Boxes with tidy squares begun are 
$3 and upward. 

Another charming fancy-work for warm weath- 
er is called linen-work, and is made of gray filet 
guipure net, on which gray linen is applied in 
Roman designs, with the edges wrought in but- 
ton-hole stitch; when finished, it is lined with 
bright-colored satin, or else used as a tidy er cov- 
er for satin cushions. Some very fine squares of 
this work have medallions of satin set in and 
richly embroidered. It is also used for points to 
drape lambrequins. 

Honey-comb and Java canvas sets for bureau, 
tidies, etc., are simply darned with a color in pret- 
ty designs for borders, and the edges are raveled 
to form fringe. Sets begun, with material, cost 
$3 50, and include a bureau cover, cushion cover, 
tidy, and two small mats. Turkish toweling work 
is still much used, especially for Centennial chairs, 
camp-stools, and Shaker chairs. Corded Java can- 
vas is more effective than plain Java, and more 
expensive. The bureau sets like those just de- 
scribed are $4 50. Gray linen damask is still 
used for covers and tidies ; small designs are se- 
lected, and the butterflies, stars, and bees woven 
in the goods serve as a pattern to be wrought in 
worsted or silk. Coffee-bag canvas of gray or 
écru shades is used for rugs. The large design 
is easily done in double cross stitch with double 
zephyr wool. Arabesque designs in shaded blue 
or crimson make handsome patterns for rug bor- 
ders. The canvas is 75 cents a yard. Gray linen 
carriage robes or dusters have showy borders or 
corner pieces done in scarlet braid. The linen is 
two yards square; the design has one corner fin- 
ished, and, with materials to complete it, the robe 
costs $13 50. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co. ; ArNoip, ConsraB.e, & Co. ; 
and A. Sexia. 





PERSONAL. 


OF the Republican candidate for the Presiden- 
cy, the Cincinnati Hnquirer, the organ of the 
Democratic party in Ohio, publishes the follow- 
ing reminiscence from its Washington corre- 
spondent: ‘I first knew RuTHERFORD B. Hayes 
when he came to Cincinnati from the Maumee 
country to practice at our bar. He came friend- 
less, poor, and without patrons. I saw him, for 
I was on the bench at the time, frequently sit- 
ting alone, a pale, blue-eyed, heavy-browed young 
man, evidently shy and not hopeful. One day a 
wretched idiot girl was arraigned for murder. 
She was the most forlorn specimen of unfinished 
humanity ever charged with crime. Her face 
horribly out of drawing, was without a spark of 
intelligence. She gazed upon the court as if she 
were some dumb animal making a feeble and 
pitiable attempt to comprehend the meaning of 
what was going on around, and of which she 
seemed to have a vague feeling that she was the 
centre and one object of attention. She was 
aoe and without an attorney to defend her. It 

ecame necessary to select some one. ‘Who 
shall it be? asked Judge TuurMaN of us, his 
associates, for it was in the District Court. I 
suggested the pale blonde as a modest sort of a 
man, who seemed to be without practice, and 
THURMAN responded, ‘Certainly; who is he? 
We had to ask the clerk, who told us RuTHer- 
FoRD B. Hayes; and so Mr. Haygs was called 
upon to defend the poor idiot. He did so in 
such a masterly manner that he not only ac- 
quitted the girl, but won the admiration of the 
entire bar, and made an opening for a lucrative 
practice.” 

—The malady of which “George Sand’’ died 
was paralysis o/ the bowels. She suffered terri- 
bly for a week ere her death. Her son 
and daughter were with her at the last, and she 
was tenderly nursed by her daughter and her 
daughter-in-law. Her last words were, ** Do not 
destroy the verdure.”” It was at first thought 
that she was delirious, and then it was remem- 
bered that she had herself planted certain trees 
in the cemetery, beneath which she had express- 
ed a wish to be buried. As soon as she breathed 
her last, the clock on the chimney-piece of her 
bedroom was stopped, her body was borne to 
another apartment, and the room was locked 
up, to be kept unchanged as it was at the mo- 
ment of her death. 

—He will come this summer, will the Rev. C. 
H. SpurGeon, though all and strong induce- 
ments have hitherto failed to persuade him to 
take the voyage. 

—Ex-Speaker Biatne has just refused an offer 
of $2000 a week to lecture during next autumn. 
Henry Warp BEECHER, on the contrary, has 
accepted an offer to lecture for eighty nights at 
$500 a night, or $40,000 for the engagement. 

—JvuLEs Simon’s admission to the French 
Academy has occasioned much talk in the lit- 
erary and professional circles of France, and is 
regarded as an auspicious event by the friends 
of education and freedom in thought and poli- 
tics in France. JvuLes Simon is of humble ori- 
gin, and fought his way upward by incessant 
toil, earning his education by sharp self-denial, 
going without his dinner habitually during his 
student days, because his earnings as a teacher 
during the evenings did not suffice for indul- 

ence in that luxury. Bred among the Roman 
Eatholics and Carlists, he became a freethinker 
and a republican, and his battle with the clerical 

rty on the one hand, and monarchism in every 

‘orm on the other, has been a never-ceasing one. 
His reputation as a lecturer and writer upon 





philosophy prepared the way for his success in 
politics, but the latter never obscured the for- 
mer, and even now he is the philosopher quite 
as truly as the statesman. His earnest advocacy 
of a liberal system of popular education has been 
unceasing, and it bas won for him the hearty an- 
tipathy of the clerical party in France. His ad- 
mission to the Academy will add little to his 
reputation, but it is an honor which he has fair- 
ly earned by his life of earnest work, fearless 
thinking, and personal purity. 

—A singular banquet, founded in 1867 by an 
officer of the First Empire, named Cuaserr, 
and which has since taken place annually, was, 
says a Paris paper, held a few days since in a 
restaurant at the suburban village of Malakoff. 
The guests, to be qualified, must be at least 
eighty years of age. Each year some of those 
atest a og the previous occasion are found to 

e missing, but their places are taken by others 
who have arrived at the required limit. This 
time twenty-five were present, the senior being 
a hale old man of ninety-eight. 

—Joun J. Bian, of Blairstown, Warren Coun- 
ty, New Jersey, a prominent railroad man of 
that State, has contracted for the construction 
of a railroad from Delaware Station, on the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad, to 
Blairstown, a distance of eighteen miles, at a 
cost of $250,000, exclusive of the right of way, 
which is furnished by the land-owners on the 
route. Mr. BLarr proposes to make a gift of 
the road to the people of Blairstown, and as a 
benefit to the farming population. 

—The young Duke of Montrose is about to 
marry Miss VioLer GRAHAM, daughter of Sir 
FREDERICK GRAHAM, of Netherby, and grand- 
daughter of the Duke of Somerset. The Duke 
of Montrose is the very last of his race, and if 
he marries Miss Granam, he will be the first 
wearer of the titles who ever married out of the 
peerage. 

—The Princess MARIE ANTOINETTE DE Bour- 
BON, Archduchess of Austria, and widow of the 
Grand Duke Leopo.ip of Tuscany, has just de- 
voted herself to a religious life, and has entered 
a convent of Franciscan nuns at Paris, 

—In one of our old copy-books our extra- 
grammatical teacher once wrote for copy these 
words, ‘* How hard it is to write good!” Wheth- 
er the good was meant for the style or the pen- 
manship was never revealed. Miss Emma W. 
HYLAND, a young girl of Lowell, has shown 
what can be done in the latter respect by writing 
on a postal card ten thousand two hundred and 
eighty-seven words, stimulated thereto by the 
offer of a prize made by a weekly newspaper. 

—A woman ninety-eight years old has just join- 
ed the Kev. James FreeMAN CLARKE’S church 
in Boston. She thinks his sort of religion will 
do to die by, though, as a good old bard-shell 
Baptist said, he *‘ hadn’t done much at the busi- 
ness lately.’’ 

—The Rev. Isaac Brrp, one of the earliest 
missionaries of the American Board to Syria, 
died in Great Barrington, Massachusetts, June 
12, aged eighty-three. He was a native of Sualis- 
bury, Connecticut, aud graduated from Yale in 
1816. 

—Mr. GeorGe Wii1iaMs, a London merchant, 
who, it is claimed, is the originator of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, is now in this 
city. He will attend the International Conven- 
tion of Young Men’s Christian Associations at 
Toronto, where he will speak on *‘ The Bible in 
Association Work.”’ 

—A Massachusetts matron, in taking leave of 
her newly married daughter, said, ‘‘ Remember, 
Lucy, that the first principle in cleaning house 
is to make every body as uncomfortable as pos- 
sible.” 

—The Literary World reminds correspondents 
who expect “large profits and quick returns’’ 
from their writings, that Jonn Locke was paid 
only $150 for his twenty years’ labor on the Zs- 
say on the Human Understanding. 

—GerORGE BARKER, the composer of ‘“‘ Mary 
Blane,” *‘ The Irish Emigrant,’’ *‘The White 
Squall,’? and many other popular songs, died 
recently at the age of sixty-five. 

—The venerable Truman SmiTH, of Stamford, 
Connecticut, nearly eighty-five years of age, was 
on the programme to read the Declaration of 
Independence at Litchfield, in that State, on the 
Fourth. He did read it in that town on the 
Fourth, 1826, just halfa century ago. Mr. Smita 
was a member of the Connecticut Legislature as 
far back as 1831, was sent to Congress in 1841, 
1845, and 1847, and was elected United States 
Senator for a full term of six years in 1854. Pres- 
ident LincoLn appointed him Judge of the Court 
of Arbitration in New York under the treaty 
with Great Britain of 1862. 

—** John Paul’’ has gone to Faris, and prompt- 
ly commenced observations on the peculiarities 
of that unique person, the Frenchman. He tells 
us that the Frenchman is not a big feeder. He 
breaks his fast in the morning with a little cof- 
fee and a good deal of bread and butter. Along 
toward noon, if ravenously hungry, he seizes on 
a radish, or perhaps the hind-legs of a sparrow ; 
but for dinner, ye gods! what a gorging is there! 
Two spoonfuls of soup, the backbone of a smelt, 
a morsel of meat the size of a Saddle Rock oys- 
ter, a mushroom, an onion, a clove of garlic, a 
smell of cheese, a gallon of red wine, and he’s 
ready for an opera or the theatre. The French- 
man can cook a dinner, but when he comes to 
eating one, why, bless your soul, an Englishman 
can eat all around him. 

—The reverses of fortune were never more 
touchingly illustrated than at the Post-office De- 
partment a few days since, when a lady applied 
to Postmaster-General JEWELL for a clerkship. 
She is the daughter of a member of the cabinet 
under a former administration, a gentleman of 
large means, who lived in‘ great state in Wash- 
ington, and subsequently was minister to one 
of the most important courts of Europe, where 
also he maintained an expensive establishment, 
as his great wealth justified him in doing.. That 
was a score of years ago. The war so greatly 
reduced his fortune that his children are now 
compelled to labor for their own support. When 
Postmaster-General JeweLt had respectfully 
listened to the lady’s application, he said, in 
tones of deep sympathy, ‘It makes me sad for 
you to ask this of me. Twenty years ago, when 

was a mechanic, I was in , and your father 
was. minister there. I desired to call on him, 
but doubted the propriety of my doing so under 
the circumstances. Now you, his daughter, 
come to me to ask a $900 appointment. How 
do I know but what in twenty years my daugh- 
ter may be compelled to ask a similar favor of 
one of my successors ?”’ 
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Fig. 1.—Borper ror LinGerre.—VENETIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Borders for Lingerie.—Venetian Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Havine transferred the designs to nansook or linen, run the 
outlines with embroidery cotton, and for the connecting bars 
stretch the thread back and forth, and overcast it with button- 
hole stitches, which are partly interspersed with picots for the 


























Borper ror LINGERIE.—Wuite EmBRoIveERrY. 


border Fig. 1. Having button-hole stitched the edges of the design figures, 
work the lace stitches and wheels with fine thread, and cut away the mate- 
rial between the figures on the wrong side, as shown by the illustration. 


Lace Point worn as a Summer Hood. 
Tus hood is formed of a lace point arranged so that the triangular corner 
falls over the forehead, something on the Marie Stuart fashion. Bows of pale 
blue gros grain ribbon trim the hood in front, as shown by the illustration. 


Cigar-Case. 

Tus case is made of maroon Russia leather, and is ornamented with a 
monogram worked with maroon silk and gold thread in half-polka and satin 
stitch. The sides of the case are joined by means of hinges with an inner 
pocket set in a broad steel binding, and are closed with a spring. The in- 
side pockets are of maroon leather. 


Toilette Cushion. 

Tas toilette cushion is covered with blue silk, and is three inches and a 
quarter high and five inches and a quarter in diameter. It is bordered with 
a box-pleated ruffle three inches and a quarter wide and pinked on the under 
edge. Between the box-pleats are roses made of blue silk and Valenciennes 
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Gray Percace Suir. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Cigar-Case. 


lace. For each rose cut a strip 
of silk on the bias two inchés 
and. a half wide and of the 
requisite length, fold it length- 
wise through the middle, lay it 
in small box-pleats on the open 
side, and arrange it on a round 
foundation of white muslin two 
inches and a half in diameter 
in the shape of a rose, begin- 
ning in the middle, as shown 
by the illustration. The ruffle 
is headed by ruches composed 
of pinked strips of blue silk 
two inches wide. 


Border for Lingerie, 
White Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked on ba- 
tiste, nansook, or linen in but- 
ton-hole and back stitch, and 
is finished on the edge with fine 
serpentine braid. Ornament 
the centre of the figures with 
lace stitches, wheels, and leaf- 
lets darned in point de reprise 
with fine thread. 


Gray Percale Suit. 

Tue skirt of this dress is 
trimmed with a deep gathered 
flounce of gray percale, which 
is bordered with open - work 
black woolen braid. Similar 
braid and buttons trim the 
over-skirt, the high plain waist, 
and the sleeveless basque. 
Swiss muslin fraise and linen 
cuffs. White straw bonnet, 
trimmed with gray and black 
gros grain ribbon and with 
flowers. Gray silk parasol, 
trimmed with braid. 


Centennial Walking 
Suit. 


CUIRASS BASQUE, POUF OVER- 
SKIRT WITH CHATELAINE POCKET, 
AND LONG WALKING SKIRT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tuts tasteful suit is a good 
model for percale, grenadine, 
and light summer woolen goods. 
It is made in the original of 
plain blue pereale combined 
with striped blue and white 
percale. The striped skirt is 
trimmed with a pleating laid in 
such a way that a blue stripe 
appears on each pleat; the 
heading is bias bands of white 
stitched on. The long pouf 
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Fig. 2.——Borper ror LinGerte.—VENETIAN EMBRompERY. 


over-skirt with plain sides and the stylish soft pouf in the back 
is of plain blue percale bordered with stripes of blue and white. 
The pocket with the bands suspending it and the loop below 
is of striped percale. The cuirass is of plain blue percale with 
striped percale sleeves. Three lengthwise strips of the striped 
goods trim the back and front of the cuirass. 





Towetrr CusHION, 


DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF CENTENNIAL 
WALKING SUIT. 

Tus suit comprises three articles—cuirass basque, pouf over-skirt with 
chatelaine pocket, and long walking skirt. 

Currass Basque.—This pattern is in five pieces—front, back, side back, 
sleeve, and cuff. The perforations show where io baste the seams, and to 
take up the darts and cross basque seams ; those in the sleeve at the top show 
the size and form of the under part. The edges of the different parts of 
the pattern that are not perforated have one-quarter of an inch allowed for 
seams. Cut the front with the longest straight edge laid on the edge of 
the goods. The notches at the top and bottom show where to turn back 
for the hem in front. This garment is fitted with two darts and a cross 
basque seam each side of the front. It is cut high in the neck, and closed 
the entire length with buttons and button-holes, The back is adjusted by a 
centre seam and side forms. The sleeve is finished by a deep cuff, edged 
on the bottom by a pleated ruffle two inches wide, closed on the upper part 
of the sleeve under a band of the material, and joined to the sleeve by the 
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CentenniaL Wa kine Surr (wira Cot Parer Parrery). 


(Cut Paper Patterns of the Centennial Walking Suit, comprising Cuirass Basque, Pouf Over- 
Skirt with Chatelaine Pocket, and Long Walking Skirt, in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 
30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents 


for the entire Suit. Ten Cents extra for Postage to the British Provinces.) 











avoid seams. 
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notches. The whole of the 
cuff is given. Place the lon- 
gest seam of the sleeve to the 
notch in the back part of the 
armhole, the chort seam to the 
notch in the rront part, and 
hold the sieeve toward you when 
sewing. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the perforated 
seam, and a quarter of an inch 
for all others. 

Quantity of material, 27 inch- 
es wide, 34 yards. 

Pour Over-Sxirt wira Cxi- 
TELAINE Pockxet.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, side 
gore, back breadth, and pock- 
et. Cut the front and back 
with the longest straight edges 
laid on the fold of the goods to 
avoid seams ; cut two pieces like 
the pattern given of the side 
gore, and one of the pocket. 
Make six side pleats on the 
back edge of the front, turning 
upward ; fold in the centre of 
the point for each pleat. Make 
five side pleats on the front 
edge of the back breadth, turn- 
ing upward ; fold in the centre 
of the point and place on the 
notch, commencing on the pleat 
nearest the top. Join the skirt 
together by the notches. To 
form the deep fold on the side 

‘ore place the three holes even- 
ly together at the top and bot- 
tom. The pocket is laid in sev- 
en side pleats on the upper side, 
and edged with a side-pleated 
ruffle. The pattern of the lin- 
ing is given. The over-skirt is 
finished with five bands across 
the bottom, extending from the 
waist down over the side seam 


and around the bottom of the back. The top of the front and 
side gore is left plain; the back is gathered and sewed to the belt. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 


Extra for folds, 14 yards. 


Lone Wackine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four pieces—front, two 
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yards. 


side gores, and straight breadth for the back. 





Fig. 4.—Watre Neapourran Bowyer. 


Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 


Extra for folds, 3 yards. 





Ladies’ Bonnets, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Itautan Straw 
Boynet, with . flat crown 
and broad brim, trimmed 
with a wreath of flowers 
of different colors and with 
blue net gauze, which is ar- 
ranged in long ends falling 
in the back. . Inside,.the 
bonnet is furnished with a 
band trimmed with flowers 
like those on the crown. 

Fig. 2.—ItaLtan Straw 
Bonyet, trimmed with 
striped maize silk gauze 
ending in a scarf. The 
brim is lined with puffings 
of similar gauze. A spray’ 
of red field roses is on 
the crown. 

Fig. 3.—Biack Nerapot- 
1TaN Bonnet, with a flat 


Cut the front and 
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Fig. 1.—Iratran Straw Bonner. 











Fig. 3.—Brack Neapourtan Bonnet. 


crown and narrow brim turned up in the middle of the back. 
The trimming consists of striped cream-colored silk gauze 
continued in a searf. The band in front is covered with puffs 
of similar gauze, and is trimmed with pale pink roses and 
brownish leaves, At the left side is an aigrette of heron and 
ostrich feathers, and in the back the bonnet is trimmed with 
loops and ends of black velvet ribbon and pale pink roses. 
Fig. 4.—Wnuire Neapouitan Bonnet, with high crown and 
narrow turned-down brim. The trimming consists of puffings 
of cream-colored silk, pink roses and ostrich feathers, and a 


back with the long straight edges laid on the fold of the goods to | brownish wing. Dotted cream silk tulle edged with insertion and 


s. Cut two pieces like the pattern given of the side | lace of the same color, and arranged in puffs, completes the trim- 
gores, and join together by the notches. 


ming, and ends in a scarf in the back. 
Fig. 5.—Iratian Straw Bonnet, with a flat crown and narrow 
brim curved at the left side. The brim is lined with side-pleated 


Borprr ror Sora-Prttows or Tipres.—Cross Stitch Emsrorpery. 
Description of Symbols: ® Black; & Green; ' Yellow; ® Blue; © Red, 
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Fig. 2.—Itartan Straw Bonnet 





blue silk reps, and furnished 
with a band covered with puffs 
of blue gauze. Similar gauze 
is wound around the crown, 
laid in loops in the back, and 
left hanging for a scarf veil. 
The hat is trimmed, besides, 
with a wreath of white flowers 
and blue ostrich feathers. 


Border for Sofa-Pillows 
or Tidies.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tuts border is worked on 
canvas in cross stitch with 
zephyr worsted and filling silk 
in the colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 


HOW TO CLASSIFY 
BOOKS. 


AM so far sunk in the bar- 

barism of materiality as to 
believe that convenience is the 
prevailing rule for the sorting 
of a library, and, keeping this 
in view, that the service re- 
quires no further intellectual 
effort than the sorting of dry- 
goods. Convenience dictates 
that tall and short ought not 
to be placed on the same shelf, 
because it is a waste of space. 
In a very large library there 
will be some arrangement ac- 
cording to the several depart- 
ments of literature, because it 
is convenient that the investi- 
gator should find the books he 
has to use near each other. 
There will perhaps be a room 
for divinity, another for science, 
another for history. In a 


library of very great size there may be farther subdivisions—the 
British history room, the French, and the German. But the whole 
system excludes philosophical arrangement when it interferes with 


convenience. 


I shall go further in this direction of utilitarian bar- 


barism, and maintain that there is little service to literature in 
what is called a catalogue raisonné. Indeed, it does a little mis- 
chief in a small way, by helping idle pretenders. The man who 
has to write a book that will be a real gain to literature is satu- 





Fig. 5.—ITrattan Straw Bonnet. 


rated with the matter it is to be wrought-out of before he begins. 
Instead of having to look around here and there for something 
to say, he has within him what is pressing for utterance. He 
will be more completely master of all the literature that can assist 
him than any catalogue raisonné can make him. Such a work can 





not well be divided among 
a multitude of experts, 
each cataloguing in his 
own special corner, for 
they would all quarrel, each 
seeking to plunder the oth- 
er for the enrichment of 
his own department. It 
should be the work of one 
intellect, taking a compre- 
hensive survey of all the 
elements of human knowl- 
edge and the books that 
treat of them. But is it 
within the graap of the 
human intellect, variously 
gifted as it may be, that 
one man, clever and able 
to write a book, has de- 
voted himself for years to 
investigating some favored 
topic—say the old British 
drama, the history of the 
science of geometry, or the 
lyrical poetry of Germany 
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—and that he shall find some other man who 
knows every thing else besides that is to be found 
in books, and knows this also better than he 
himself who has made it his special and beloved 
study ? 


AS LONG AS SHE LIVED! 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avrnor or “Poor Humanity,” “Lrrrux Kate 
Kiasy,” “For Her Saxe,” “Carey's Con- 
ression,” “ Szoconp-Covsin Saran,” ETO. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE GREAT POISONING CASE. 


Tur pleasant town of Bridlington had availed 
itself of its chance of a sensation, and was stirred 
to the depths by all the elements of mystery and 
romance with which the case of Brian Halfday 
was surrounded. Twelve hours from the arrival 
of the Mary Gray of Sunderland in the harbor 
of Bridlington all Yorkshire was talking of the 
story, exaggerating details and amplifying facts, 
after the general fashion. Love and jealousy were 
at the bottom of it, and that rendered the narra- 
tive more interesting, culminating, as it seemed, in 
the murder, or the attempted murder, of the prin- 
cipal character. Who was in love, who had been 
jealous, who was going to die, was not particularly 
clear to the outsiders ; but the local papers would 
have their records presently, and public curiosity 
‘would be satisfied. Meanwhile there were a few 
incidents for hungry gossipers to dwell upon-—a 
ship leaving the harbor of Scarborough in a storm 
in order to carry away one of the rivals, or the 
lady, or both; arun for Bridlington; a tragedy by 
the way; a man borne down the quay on a litter, 
with a crowd of excited sailors following; a wom- 
an waiting for the body; another woman and her 
husband and the captain of the Mary Gray hand- 
ed over to the police ; the son of a clergyman in 
Pentonshire mixed up in the affair, and placed 
under arrest—surely these were sufficient items 
of sensation for the vulgar, and even the highly 
genteel, to speculate with, until the truth should 
shine forth in the veracious columns of the daily 

ress. 

: It was known in Bridlington before mid-day that 
the depositions of the victim had been taken by a 
duly qualified justice of the peace, and that one in- 
dividual, overborne by remorse or to save the time 
of the authorities, had already confessed to that 
which, under the circumstances, it was extremely 
difficult for him to deny. Michael Sewell, in fact, 
was superlatively penitent, an admirable specimen 
of a man who was sorry for all the wrong he had 
committed. He pleaded impulse, a sudden fit of 
temptation, a crime without a method in it; he 
was ready to plead to any thing that would set 
him in a better light before his fellow-creatures 
than that of a deliberate and cold-blooded poison- 
er. He could not affirm too quickly and too em- 
phatically that he never meant to do it, and that 
before he thought he had done it he had sent his 
wife in haste to the rescue. He told this, and a 
great deal more than this, to a solicitor who prom- 
ised to take his case in hand; but the whole af- 
fair was inextricably involved, and neither he nor 
the lawyer could see how it would end. Every 
body was mixed up in it in so remarkable a man- 
ner, that there seemed as many conspirators in 
the business as in the Powder Plot against King 
James of sacred memory. 

The police arrived at the conclusion that there 
was a great deal in it also, and that they should 
come at it presently—which, to save time we may 
assert at once, they never did. They were perse- 
vering and energetic in a cause that was hopeless 
from the first, and what they lacked in compre- 
hension they made up in vigilance, They arrest- 
ed every body on suspicion, having first talked 
the county magistrates into issuing warrants for 
every bedy’s apprehension. They saw a malefac- 
tor or a conspirator in each man or woman con- 
nected with the poisoner or the poisoned, and 
were half disposed to believe that a Fenian con- 
spiracy was at the bottom of the whole business. 
They respected neither place nor person, even the 
Reverend Gregory Salmon, turning up in the aft- 
ernoon at Bridlington, was placed immediately un- 
der arrest, his actions having been singular on 
the preceding day at the “ Mastodon Hotel,” and 
it being incontestably proved that he was aware 
of his son’s attack upon Brian Halfday, and had 
been heard on the platform of the railway station 
at Scarborough imploring his son to be cautious 
in the matter for his own sake and the family’s. 

Mabel at an earlier period of the mystery had 
not communicated with the detective police in 
vain, and Gregory Salmon had been under suspi- 
cion for a considerable period for no other reason 
than that he was the most unlikely person to com- 
mit himself to a felonious transaction. 

The last arrest connected with a case which 
threatened to assume gigantic proportions and 
become a cause célébre of the British Empire, was 
made in the afternoon of the Saturday when Bri- 
an Halfday was waiting patiently to depart from 
a world of disappointments, and marveling at the 
action, or the want of action, of the exceedingly 
slow poison which Michael Sewell had adminis- 
tered to him. In his last moments, Brian, always 
of a studious turn of mind, thought it would be 
advisable to become a philosopher. Having set- 
tled every detail of his business, made his depo- 
sition, talked to the minister, and eaten a mutton- 
chop—to the amazement of his doctor, who came 
in while he was picking the bone—he set himself 
to study the properties of the poison from the 

of a medical book which Mabel, as curious 
as himself, was enabled to procure for him in the 
town. He had found it impossible to glean any 


information from the doctor, who was more than 
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usually cautious, even for a doctor, in expressing 
an opinion on a case which was becoming the 
more extraordinary the longer it lasted; and he 
sat in a dressing-gown before the fire endeavor- 
ing to solve the mystery for himself. He was of 
a scientific turn of mind, and thought that he 
should be able to discover something presently, 
if he had time, and if Mabel’s presence did not 
distract him too much. The patient would show 
great irritability, the book said, under the effects 
of the poison, and it would be as well to humor 
any delusions with which the victim might be af- 
flicted. His delusion evidently was that he was 
becoming stronger, and hence he had insisted on 
getting up, and in borrowing a dressing-gown for 
the occasion—all of which eccentricity was a bad 
sign, unless the antidote, although given some: 
hours behind time, had proved a complete and 
triumphant success. Dr. Borland was half dis- 

to believe in the efficacy of the antidote, 
and to thank Heaven that he had been called in 
time to be of service to suffering humanity. He 
had more than a faint hope, too, that Brian had 
not taken as much poison as his sister had de- 
clared he had, and that there had been a consid- 
erable amount of exaggeration in the matter al- 
together. Still, there might ensue a terrible and 
sudden collapse, and he warned Mabel of this as. 
likely to occur at any instant; and poor Mabel 
sat and watched her lover very anxiously as he 
bent over his book and made notes on the margin 
with a lead-pencil, and went into sundry algebraic 
calculations with great intentness. Suddenly he 
closed the volume with a bang that brought her 
heart into her mouth. 

“T can’t make it out; it is a poison that should 
have behaved itself in a more rational manner !” 
he cried. “By every calculation under the sun, 
I ought to have been dead about six hours.” 

“ Oh, Brian, don’t!” cried Mabel. 

“ All the chemists could not have been in league 
to deceive Dorcas,” said Brian; “and she bought 
it by separate installments. Perhaps some of 
them were out of the article, and gave her some- 
thing less hurtful instead, and in mixing it togeth- 
er the quality has got deteriorated. It’s always 
as well to get your articles direct from the Apoth- 
ecaries’ Hall, London. In my little experiments I 
have been very particular in that matter.” 

“ Brian,” said Mabel, “I—I don’t think you 
could talk like this if you were getting worse. 
And yet I am afraid to hope—unless you give 
me hope.” 

“No; we must not be sanguine, Mabel,” he 
said, very gravely now; “ but time steals on in 
our favor, and the life is not all gone out of me.” 

“Heaven has heard my prayers, I trust,” said 
Mabel, fervently. 

“ Heaven will not interfere if I have been fool 
enough to take half an ounce of the genuine ar- 
ticle, Mabel,” he said, dryly; “but I can’t recon- 
cile my symptoms with the stuff sold to Dorcas; 
unless—” 

“Unless what ?” 

“Unless my previous prostration has delayed 
matters instead of precipitating them, as I should 
have thought it would have done. Why are you 
looking at your watch ?” 

“T am expecting a friend.” 

“ Not another minister ?” said Brian, with alarm. 

“ No.” 

“Another doctor—ha! you will deceive me 
even at the last, true woman that you are,” he 
said, passing his arm round her, and drawing her 
for an instant to his side. 

Mabel released herself from him gently, but 
she was sure that he was getting stronger by 
degrees. 

“TI telegraphed to York, at Dr. Borland’s re- 
quest, some hours ago,” Mabel confessed. 

“Thank you,” he replied; “I shall be glad of 
a second opinion. I don’t want to die if I can 
help it; although,” he added, “I don’t fear death 
much. I suppose it is Mabel Westbrook who has 
made me brave.” 

“No; your own good heart, Brian.” 

“Don’t flatter me; you know Iam the most 
aggravating man whom you have ever met. You 
have told me so before.” 

“T can’t bear to hear you jest, Brian,” said 
Mabel. 

“Ah! it was no jest to me then,” he said— 
“come in!” 

The last words were uttered with his old busi- 
ness-like sharpness, as a knock sounded on the 
panels of the door. Mabel opened the door the 
instant afterward. 

“Ts it the other doctor ?” asked Brian, as Ma- 
bel paused, and looked beyond her into the land- 
ing-place without. 

“No,” replied Mabel. 

“Who is it,then? Another policeman?” 

“No,” she said. “One minute, Brian. Pa- 
tience, dear.” 

She passed out of the room, and closed the 
door behind her. The servant was beckoning 
mysteriously to her on the landing-place, and she 
went toward her. 

“The gentleman ain’t dead yet, miss,” the girl 
asked, “is he?” 

Mabel shivered at the crude inquiry. 

“No,” she said; “what is it?” 

“Somebody down stairs as wishes to see him 
particular. He’s terrible cut up at the news too, 
which he has only just heard, he says,” replied 
the servant; “and he’s shaking all over like a 
jelly-fish.” 

“Who is it?” 

“His father.” 

Mabel hesitated, and then said, 

“Let him come up directly.” 

She returned to the room, where Brian’s dark 
eyes met hers inquiringly. 

“Some one has called, Brian, of whom you have 
spoken harshly more than once,” said Mabel. 

“Who is it ?” 

“Your father.” 

Brian thought over the request, 





“T said I would never forgive that man,” said 
Brian ; “but it is too late in the day to bear ill- 
will against him.” 

“You will see him ?” 

“Yes—I will see him.” 

There was a scuffling outside the door as he 
spoke, and a feeble hand tapping without. Ma- 
bel rose and admitted the visitor, whe tottered 
in, a poor, decrepit, palsy-stricken being, wreck- 
ed forever of all health and strength and nerve. 
He burst into tears at the first sight of Brian, and 
would have fallen upon him had not Mabel seized 
him by the arms and placed him in the chair 
which she had recently quitted. 

“Oh, my poor dear boy, what does it all mean? 
What is the matter ?—what has happened to 
you ?” he cried, 

“ Have you not heard ?” Brian rejoined. 

“T have heard all kinds of things—I don't 
know what to believe and what to doubt—I’m 
not strong enough to be taken off my guard like 
this, without any preparation,” he said; “you 
don’t know how very weak I am—nobody knows 
or cares, or they would have more consideration 
for me. I’m completely broken down, Brian, 
since I had the pleasure of seeing you last—I am, 
indeed.” 

He sobbed afresh at the recapitulation of his 
own misfortunes, until Mabel Westbrook touched 
him lightly on the shoulder. 

“You are unmindful of the feelings of your 
son,” she said; “you distress him.” 

“No, he does not distress me in the least,” 
Brian remarked, “although I am sorry to see the 
change in him.” : 

“Thank you, Brian, for your sympathy. I 
thought you would be; I told Dorcas long ago 
you would if you once caught sight of me. I 
said to her only a week since, that if you knew 
how low I had got you would be one of the first 
to take care of me, and find me a comfortable 
corner in your house somewhere, where I could 
be carefully nursed—not jumbled together like a 
bag of bones and dropped any where,” he added, 
“as Michael Sewell drops me. Curse him!” 

Mabel, a watchful nurse in Brian’s service, 
would have interposed again had not Brian raised 
his hand. 

“Let him be, Mabel,” he said; “he is excited. 
He will be better presently.” 

“This is Mabel Westbrook?” William Half- 
day said. 

“ Yes, it is.” 

“T am pleased to make your acquaintance, 
madam. I am highly honored,” he said, without 
looking in her direction. “You see before you, 
in Brian Halfday’s father, a poor trodden-down 
nonentity. Times have changed since your fa- 
ther and I were friends together, and that boy 
loved me.” 

Brian waited for his father to cease weeping 
less hysterically before he said, 

“What has brought you to Bridlington ?” 

“What has brought me?” he said, with a lit- 
tle feeble shriek. “Why, you. I have said so 
already.” 

“How did you discover me?” asked the son. 

“You are the talk of the county,” said Will- 
iam Halfday, “and every body is speaking of 
your murder. I have been in terrible 
the last four-and-twenty hours, for Dorcas de- 
serted me, and left only three and sixpence on 
the mantel-piece, and nothing to eat in the house ; 
said she was coming back again in an hour, and 
never came near me again. Pretty treatment 
that, madam,” he said, turning toward Mabel at 
last, “from one’s own daughter, too, and I so 
dreadfully ill! If she had thought a little more 
of me, and a little less of that trumpery husband 
of hers, it would have been far more creditable 
to her in every way. But I’m an utter wreck, 
and without a soul in the world to care for me.” 

“There, don’t cry again,” said Brian, quickly ; 
“it will do you no good, and it takes up a great 
deal of your time. So you heard of my murder, 
Mr. Halfday, and terribly shocked you were, of 
course ?” 

“You might have knocked me down with a 
feather,” replied his father, “ for I was very weak 
this morning, not having had proper attention or 
proper nourishment since six o’clock last night. 
A dreadful time to leave a man in my delicate 
condition. Only think of it!” 

“Yes, I am thinking of it,” said Brian. 

“ And as for the facts of the case, I was fairly 
bewildered in endeavoring to discover them,” Will- 
iam Halfday continued; “but that Dorcas and 
Michael were taken up at Bridlington, and Mi- 
chael had tried to kill you—just like him; that 
wretch would kill any body in his tempers !—was 
sufficient for me to act upon. I came on at once, 
weak as I was, and here I am; and if you have 
got any brandy and water about—half a thimble- 
ful—I’ll take it as a mercy.” 

Mabel looked toward Brian, who nodded his 
head... Mr. William Halfday was completely pros- 
trated, and required a stimulant, it was evident, 
and Mabel tendered him a glass of cold brandy 
and water, which he drank with avidity, and with 
his teeth rattling against the glass. 

“Thank you very much,” he said, giving back 
the empty glass; “I am exceedingly obliged to 
you. My gratitude is none the less genuine for 
being a poor dependent on your bounty. And 
you are really going to leave us, Brian ?” 

“The doctor says so,” answered his son. 

“and with Michael taken up for the murder, 
and Dorcas under arrest also, I suppose—ahem ! 
—it has not struck you very forcibly what is to 
become of me?” said William Halfday. “But 
it is a serious position—I am entirely helpless. 
I don’t know what to do. I haven’t a friend in 
the whole world, upon my soul !” 

Brian shrugged his shoulders, but he did not 
respond harshly to this poor exhibition of self- 
ishness. It was natural that this man should 
think of himself in his weakness as much as he 
had done in his strength, and care as little for 
the weakness of others. The troubles closing 





round William Halfday, rather than the night 
drawing in upon the son, had been this man’s 
first thought in coming to Bridlington. 

“No; [have not considered you a great deal,” 
Brian confessed. 

“ Don’t apologize,” said the father. 

“T have even made my will this afternoon 
without a thought of you.” 

“T am astonished at that,” replied William 
Halfday, “for when a man is setting his house in 
order he should think of all those by whom he 
has been surrounded, and of those ties of kindred 
which, growing strong at the last, elevate a man 
above the petty animosities of this world. It is 
not too late to make a codicil, you know. You're 
looking pretty strong still.” 

“ Strange being,” said Brian, mournfully rd- 
ing him, “I have taken your neglect of me all my 
life as a grievance; surely it was a blessing in 
disguise.” 

“J—I don’t know what you mean,” stammered 
his father, as he looked away from him. 

“See to him now and then, Mabel, if I should 
die,” said Brian; “don’t let him starve.” 

“He is your father,” murmured Mabel, “and 
therefore—” 

“No fresh promises—no new task beyond 
your strength—no more mistakes,” cried Brian, 
energetically. “I will not have your life devoted 
to one who has done his best to shipwreck yours. 
I only ask you to see to him now and then—to 
make sure he is in good hands—and so to leave 
him there. This man is deserving of less from 
you, and must have no more.” 

William Halfday shook with greater force. 

“T don’t know,” he said, tremulously, “that I 
ever heard a crueler speech than that—from a 
man in your position too.” 

“The Halfdays must never cross her happi- 
ness again. They have been, from first to last, a 
blight upon her,” muttered Brian. “If I could 
have only lived to make amends !” 

“You have,” answered Mabel, earnestly. 

“If by some miracle this poison really failed 
in its effect—” 

“What's that?” said William Halfday. “Is it 
poison you have taken ?” 

“ Yes—poison.” 

“ Administered by Michael Sewell ?” asked the 
father. 

“ Yes.” 

“ But was it not Michael Sewell who attacked 
you in a boat on the sea, along with Mr. Salmon 
and the captain of a pirate—I mean a collier— 
vessel? I have heard nothing about poison,” 
said his father. ‘ 

“ The news has got mixed,” said Brian. “Your 
daughter Dorcas carried poison with her to make 
short work of her own life, poor woman! and 
Michael took it from her for precaution’s sake. 
Finding me in the way somewhat, and the poison 

handy, he tilted it into my water bottle— 
and here’s the result.” 

“But the poison. Was it in a small vial— 
fluted ?” inquired William Halfday. 

“T don’t know.” 

“You are sure Dorcas had it in her possession 
yesterday ’—that it was taken from Dorcas by her 
husband ?” he cried. 

“Yes.” : 

“Then you are no more poisoned than I am,” 
said William Halfday, rubbing his hands togeth- 
er in his excitement and satisfaction. “And 
there will be somebody left in the world to see 
to me, after all.” 

“ What do you mean ?” exclaimed Brian. 

“T was afraid of Dorcas. I had been afraid of 
her and her moods for the last four days, and 
when she told me sullenly she did not think she 
should live much longer, and I found out she was 
always carrying a vial with her, one night, when 
she was asleep, I emptied it of its contents, and 
filled it with water instead.” 

“Thank Heaven !” cried Mabel. 

“ Amen!” said Brian; and then the lovers for- 
got present company, and embraced each other 
from sheer excess of joy, while William Halfday 
regarded them with astonishment, and seemed 
even a little shocked. 

“ You will excuse us,” said Brian, after a while. 
“ But we have had so little happiness in our two 
lives, that we are compelled to snatch at it as it 
flies past.” 

“ And I have made you two happy, then ?” said 
the father. “Iam very glad. I—I have really no 
remembrance of making any body happy before.” 

“You have saved the life of your son,” said 
Mabel. 

“T am glad of it. He will not forget me for 
it, I dare say,” replied William Halfday, with alac- 
rity. “And although I was thinking of Dorcas 
at the time, and how awkwardly situated I should 
be without her, yet my prudence and forethought 
have had some good results after all. Allow me 
to thank Heaven too that this dear boy is spared 
to me!” 

“All right,” said Brian ; “ but you can do that 
presently.” 

“Certainly. I am in no particular hurry. And 
if you could favor me with one more thimbleful 
of your brandy and water, to steady nerves that 
have been seriously shaken by this dreadful ex- 
citement and suspense, I should be obliged,” said 
Mr. Halfday. 

A glass of brandy and water being tendered 
him, Mr. Halfday raised it in his shaking hand, 
and nodded cheerfully at the couple facing him. 

“T see how it is,” he said, with a violent wink 
convulsing his whole countenance. “ Here’s health 
to you both, and good luck.” 

“Health and good luck,” repeated Brian, 
“ Well, Mabel, they are coming at last.” 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
AFTER THE STORMS. 
Brian Hatrpay was right. Health and good 


luck were to follow all the miseries and miscon- 
ceptions with which that year had begun for him 
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and Mabel. The trials of life had been short and 
sharp, but were to remain forever memorable. 
After all, there was nothing much to regret in 
them, and a great deal to look back upon grate- 
fully—the fair landmarks in the history of a 
true affection. If Mabel, in her rash, unselfish 
consideration for the peace of mind of other 
folk, had nearly shipwrecked her own, still her 
mistakes were on the right side of the heart; 
and all was well that ended so well and brightly 
as this. 

The great case collapsed like a bubble after it 
was discovered that nobody was poisoned. Mi- 
chael Sewell laughed very heartily when the news 
first reached him, and said that he was aware of 
it all along, for he had tasted the stuff in the bot- 
tle after taking it from his wife’s hands; but the 
only person disposed to believe him was that wife 
herself, who considered it extremely probable, 
and just in Michael’s style. 

There was a grand unlocking of police cells, 
and a grand procession therefrom, Michael Sew- 


ell and Dorcas, Angelo and his indignant father, | 


and the captain of the Mary Gray—the latter 
vowing that he would make a case of damages 
for his detention, but exceedingly glad, neverthe- 
less, that he had got so well out of a troublesome 
piece of business. Concerning the skirmish be- 
tween Angelo and Brian in the boat, that forever 
remained a mystery to those not deeply concern- 
ed. Angelo was silent, and Brian said, laughing- 
ly, to a few who were inquisitive, that when he 
got better, he should consider the practicability 
of taking out a summons for the assault, only, 
unfortunately, he had no witnesses to support the 
charge. To Angelo he was above all jesting. 
The love of this weak-minded young fellow was 
to be respected for all time, even if his jealousy 
was to be deplored. 

Angelo had sobered down and become a grave 
and thoughtful man, Eccentricity had died out 
with his one violent dash at revenge. The rivals 
had become friends, and Angelo was grateful that 
Brian’s life had been spared. The clergyman’s 
son was not of the stuff that malefactors are 
made, and he had approached so closely to the 
verge of crime that to be saved at the eleventh 
hour was to render him a stronger and a better 
man henceforth. 

“You will not desert us, Angelo?” said Brian 
to him one day, when there was a rumor of the 
date being fixed for Brian’s marriage with Ma- 
bel; “you will show your friendship and true 
courage—your forgiveness even—by being with 
us then?” 

Angelo wavered. 

“It may be beyond my strength, but I should 
like to be there,” he answered. 

“You will come—for our sakes as well as your 
own,” said Mabel, who was, however, a little nerv- 
ous of the experiment which Brian had sug- 
gested. 

Angelo fell into his own odd, embarrassed man- 
ner which had been missing from him for a long 
time. It was a good sign, the lovers thought. 

“Thank you, I—I think P'i-come. If I might 
be allowed to—to give Brian away, I should feel 
more easy in my mind,” he said. 

“To give Brian away!” exclaimed Mabel. 

“Oh! I forgot; it’s the giving the bride away, 
isn’t it?” he stammered. “ Well, it’s about the 
same thing, only I should have liked to pass Brian 
over, if only to show there’s no jealousy left in 
my heart.” 

“ Wouldn’t giving Mabel away answer the same 
end ?” suggested Brian. 

“ Well—yes—but Mabel might not like me to 
do that,” he said, looking at her wistfully. 

“Are you not the oldest friend I have in En- 
gland ?” asked Mabel. 

“Thank you,” Angelo answered. 

So Angelo Salmon gave the bride away, to the 
astonishment of many of his friends, and was as 
brave and strong as Brian had prophesied that 
he would be. He was proud of his task too—it 
was a sign that Mabel had forgiven him com- 
pletely, and his heart was lighter and not heavier 
in consequence, 

“T give her to one who will be strong enough 
to protect her against the troubles of this world,” 
he said, at a later hour. “I should have been al- 
ways too weak for that, I am afraid.” 

But we are precipitating a crisis by a few lines, 
and ere the curtain is rung down upon our char- 
acters, we would for the last time speak of the 
strange adventures of the money which Mabel 
Westbrook had brought from America to benefit 
the Halfdays. 

It was in Penton, where our story opens, that 
it closes. Where the shadows began in the twi- 
light of one April day to steal over the life of 
Mabel Westbrook, the brighter life commenced 
and the darkness sank back beyond the hills. 
It was in the old lodgings too, on the Penton 
Road, where Mabel had taken refuge for a week 
or two before her marriage, that Dorcas proved 
at last that Michael Sewell had his fits of peni- 
tence, and was not so thorough a scamp as every 
one acquainted with him was disposed to believe. 
Mabel was alone when Dorcas and her husband 
called upon her, but Brian appeared before the 
interview was over, followed by his father, who 
was nervous concerning the movements of these 
four, and did not care to be long out of their 
sight, lest he should drop also from their recollec- 
tions before any thing was settled about him or 
—settled upon him. 

Dorcas was looking bright and pretty again. 
Her husband had made large promises of amend- 
ment, and spoken of the lesson in life which had 
been taught him by adversity. He had escaped 
hanging by’a “fluke,” and he was young enough 
to value life, and shrewd enough to see how one 
false step had nearly swept him from it. How 
time would work upon such a character as this, 
Brian could not guess. He was not particularly 
ee: but then he was always skeptical, and, 
as Dorcas said with a sigh, he had never liked 
Michael, or seen him at his best. Having seen 





Michael Sewell at his worst had been quite enough 
for Brian Halfday. 

“T have brought Michael here to ask your par- 
don for all the trouble and anxiety he has caused 
you,” Dorcas said, very proudly, upon their en- 

ince. 

“Indeed,” said Mabel, who was surprised be- 
yond all composure at her visitors. 

“ And he will speak up for himself, and tell 
you what he thinks is just and right on his part,” 
said Dorcas, stepping aside to her husband 
to emerge into the foreground, and make the 
— “ Now, Michael, 
please.” 

Thus adjured, Michael Sewell stepped forward 
and delivered his oration in his usual abrupt way, 
while Dorcas sat down and regarded him admir- 
ingly. It was in the middle of the speech that 
Brian and his father entered and begged him to 
continue, and not to consider their presence as 
an interruption, and Michael Sewell went off, aft- 
er a pause, again. 

. “I was saying, Brian,” he said to our hero, by 
way of explaining the preliminary points of his 
address which Brian had not heard, “ that lama 
creature of impulse, and a bit of a fool, rash, and 
headlong, and all that, and that God knows I have 
suffered for it as much as any man—and been as 
sorry afterward.” 

“T am glad to hear you are sorry,” said Brian, 
dryly. 

“ Ah !—and look here; I am going to prove I 
am sorry. I don’t suppose,” he said, “that any 
one would believe me without I could show I am 
able to make a sacrifice as well as any body else. 
Miss Westbrook,” he said, addressing her in par- 
ticular, “it’s a little late in the day, but there is 
the money—not quite all the money, certainly— 
which you paid to the account of Adam Halfday 
one day in the spring.” 

He placed a packet of notes on the table, 
adding, 

“T have brought it in money; I thought you 
would prefer it to a check.” 

Mabel seemed to hesitate still. 

“TI did not think—” she began, when Brian, 
with his old impetuous rudeness, interrupted her. 

“Do not talk of that old farce of restitution, 
Mabel,” he said, “for even Adam Halfday’s last 
will restores it to your future husband.” 

“You must not imagine that the notice of Bri- 
an’s claims to the estate frightened me at all,” 
said Michael; “don’t think that, because I could 
have bolted with the lot.” 

“How much money is there left from the 
wreck ?” asked Brian. 

“ Fifteen thousand pounds—almost,” answered 
Michael. “I have kept back a little for myself 
—not much—to set me and Dorcas up in busi- 
ness somewhere abroad. You will not begrudge 
us that ?” 

“ Keep it,” said Brian, after looking at Mabel 
for her consent to this. 

“Thankee,” he answered. 

“ And if you will go your way alone from this 
day,” began Brian, “leaving Dorcas to our care 
until time has assured us you are to be trusted, I 
think—” 

Dorcas interposed here, as hot and angry as in 
the old days. 

“Would you separate man and wife?” she 
cried, indignantly ; “do you think I would leave 
him, now I have every faith in him ?” 

“He wishes you to accompany him?” asked 
Brian. 

“ Ay, I do,” cried Michael Sewell. “I wouldn’t 
part with this good little woman for the world. 
She will keep me straight; see if she does not,” 

“My dear Michael !” exclaimed Dorcas. 

“She must go, then,” said Brian, doubtfully. 

“T suppose you think I am shamming repent- 
ance, Brian ?” asked Michael. “ You never could 
believe in me.” 

“T think at the present moment you have a 
strong idea of attempting your best,” was the 
reply. 

“T have,” said Michael, “and you shall hear I 
have done well too, and, by Heaven! I am glad 
you will be alive to hear it. There’s one thing.” 

“ What is it?” 

“T can’t do with the old man,” Michael said, 
with a shudder ; “I can’t get along with his beast- 
ly, selfish ways. I shall be much better without 
him. For God’s sake, take care of him, Brian, 
somewhere.” 

“T don’t want to go with you, Michael,” whined 
William Halfday. “I'd rather stop in England, 
if my dear boy Brian, whose life I have saycd, 
will find me house and home.” 

“T think I know of a cottage—” 

“Not that infernal place above Datchet 
Bridge ?” exclaimed his father, with alacrity. 
“Put me in the work-house rather than up 
there.” 

“T will find a home and a nurse for you,” said 
Brian. 

William Halfday murmured his thanks. It 
was no more than Brian could help doing, he 
thought, and he only hoped he should get a prop- 
er amount of attention from a hired domestic. 
He would have preferred to be one of the family 
after Brian had married. 

“ And now,” said Dorcas, seizing Mabel’s hands 
and kissing her, “let me leave you to Brian’s 
care, and wish God’s blessing on your future 
lives. You are the first woman Brian has loved, 
the first my own hard heart has ever warmed to. 
He will never be suspicious of you, as he has of 
me and Michael,” she added, half fretfully. “He 
will always think the best of you. Good-by,” 

“ Good-by, Dorcas,” said Mabel, returning her 
caress, 

There were more farewells, but amidst them 
all Michael did not offer to shake hands with 
the man whose life he had coveted. He bowed 
his head gravely to Brian, and walked away, and 
the young and confident wife went with him, her 
hands linked upon his arm. 

“So they pass from your life, Mabel, and will 





shadow it no more,” said Brian, after they were 
gone, “and there is only one Halfday left to trou- 
ble you.” 

“To trouble me as long as I live,” she mur- 
mured; “just as he promised me at Datchet 
Bridge.” 

THE END. 





THE STOLEN CHILD. 


HE engraving on page 476 suggests one of 
the horrible outrages to which the poor emi- 
grants who have settled upon our frontiers are 
sometimes subjected. A little girl, probably the 
child of the pioneer who inhabits the rough log- 
cabin in the background, has wandered too far 
from the door-step in the exciting chase after a 
butterfly, and an Indian squaw has marked the 
little one for her prey, only waiting for an op- 
portunity to wind her blanket about its head 
and carry it beyond the reach of the distracted 
parents, It would seem as if the hardy and en- 
terprising spirits who break the new ground of 
the West, and establish their little homes on the 
virgin soil, had enough to contend with in the way 
of work and privation without this added terror. 
Many romances have been written concerning 
the copper-colored children of North America, 
whom the selfishness and brutality of the invad- 
ing white races drove back from their peaceful 
hunting grounds into the deserts of the West; 
and so great is the influence of the poet and the 
novelist that we have come to look upon the In- 
dian as an oppressed and defrauded creature, 
forced to relinquish his goodly heritage of a 
whole continent and retire to a small tract of 
land, where his energies are repressed and him- 
self made the victim of much undeserved dis- 
comfort. Much effort and much expense have 
been incurred to assist him in his difficulties, 


‘and for two centuries he has been the subject of 


humanitarian and benevolent care and sympathy. 

Yet practical experience of the Indians shows 
that, instead of the “noble savage” endeared to 
us through Cooper’s thrilling stories, we have 
one of the most brutal and treacherous enemies 
that ever disputed the possession of the soil with 
civilized men. The gentle Hiawatha and the 
lovely Minnehaha do not build their wigwams in 
our forests and chase the wild deer over our 
mountains. We have instead the red man who 
acknowledges no rights of property, is faithful 
to no agreements, and women whose occupation 
is usually that of stealing, varied by the even 
more lucrative business of kidnaping children 
and holding them for ransom. It seems almost 
impossible that any one with common powers of 
observation should look at the low forehead, flat- 
tened head, full sensual lips, and powerful jaws 
of the North American Indian without i 
ing in him a savage, and as incontestable a sav- 
age as ever the world produced. The white man’s 
whiskey has for a long time borne the odium of 
demoralizing the noble red man, and instigating 
him to all manner of horrible crimes by its ex- 
citing effect upon his naturally amiable disposi- 
tion; but it would seem to a more thinking mind 
as if the cowardly system of fighting from am- 
bush and the massacres of helpless women and 
children that characterize the Indian’s usual mode 
of warfare must have their root in something 
even more iniquitous than alcohol. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

VERY one who, having the opportunity, 

fails to visit the New York Centennial Loan 
Exhibition of Paintings will make a great mis- 
take. Probably there has never been opened to 
the public in this country a collection of such 
rare excellence, almost every picture being a 
masterpiece. The Loan Exhibition is, so to 
speak, in three chapters. Mr. August Belmont 
opened his private gallery to the public for four 
days; and as his rare collection of art treasures 
has never been thus open more than two or three 
times, a vast crowd availed themselves of the 
unusual opportunity, and those who did not go 
must regret it. 
At the National Academy of Design there are 
about four hundred pictures, every one worth 
studying. The North Room is entirely filled 
with the collection of ex-Governor Morgan; in 
the other rooms are valuable paintings loaned 
from various private galleries. It would be im- 
— in a brief paragraph to attempt to spec- 
fy the interesting pictures when all are by noted 
artists, and many of the paintings are celebrated 
the world over. One may visit this collection 
day after day with ever-increasing interest. 

n the Metropolitan Museum of Art is the en- 
tire collection of paintings owned by Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, and contribations from the pri- 
vate galleries of four other gentlemen. These 
last are placed in the upper gallery. Mr. John- 
ston’s collection is hung in the lower gallery of 
the museum, and fills it entirely. Here may be 
seen such noted works as Turner’s “Slave Ship,” 
Church’s “ Niagard,’’ Géréme’s “‘ Death of Ca- 
sar,’ Miiller’s ‘‘ Roll-Call of the Last Victims of 
the Reign of Terror,’ Kaulbach’s “‘ Angel and 
Child,” and many other highly finished paint- 
ings by such artists as Horace Vernet, Delacrois, 
Merle, Leroux, Troyan, Rosa Bonheur, Kensett, 
Shattuck, etc.,etc. Names no less noted are rep- 
resented in the Academy of Design. Although 
all will claim attention and study, the visitor 
will turn again and again to “‘ The t Token,”’ 
by Max; Gérdme’s ‘ Gladiators” and “ Chariot 
Race ;’’ Zamacois’s ** Education of a Prince” and 
‘“ The Return to the Convent;’’ Church’s “ Twi- 
light in the Tropies’’ and ‘The Parthenon ;” 
Verboeckhoven’s ‘‘ Mother’s Lament;”’ as well 
as to choice works of Meissonier, Jules Breton, 
Schreyer Cabanel, Huntington, Hicks, Bougue- 
rean, Madrazo, and many other distinguished 
artists. Such an opportunity as is now given 
to the citizens of New York and the vicinity for 
studying fine works of art should be improved 
to the utmost extent. 





A sanitarium for sick children has been estab- 
lished at Morgan’s Station, on the Long Branch 
Railroad. Sick children under five years of age 
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will be selected from the crowded tenement- 
houses, and will have the benefit of fresh air, 
sea-bathing, and wholesome food. The first 
colony consisted of a hundred little ones, and 
others will follow as funds are provided. This 
charitable work is in charge of the ladi¢s of the 
West Side Relief Association. 





Reports from Smith College, Northampton, 
at the close of the first year of instruction, are 
to the effect that ten months of experiment 
show that women students are as capable of ad- 
vanced study as are men. All the pupils who 
have boarded on the institution grounds go to 
their homes in as good health as when they came, 
and some are much better. 





Nohant, where George Sand was buried, is not, 
strictly speaking, a chateau, but a large country- 
house, surrounded by a good-sized park. At 
the time of the funeral a catafalque was erected 
in the hall, two large wreaths of flowers lay 
upon the coffin, and friends were gathered in 
adjoining rooms and in the garden. About noon 
the coffin was taken to a small church, where a 
religious service was performed. T > service 
ended, the body was borne to the cen. tery at- 
tached to the church of Nohant, the resting- 
place of George Sand’s ancestors. Over the 
open grave prayers were offered, and speeches 
made by two of Madame Sand’s oldest friends. 





An alarming accident recently occurred in St. 
George’s me oa London. One side of a cast- 
iron tank, holding about five thousand gallons 
of water, and situated on the top of the building, 
burst without warning, and the hospital was in- 
undated. Fortunately the drainage was so good 
that the water was soon cleared. Several per- 
sons were seriously injured. 





At a May meeting of the Medical Academy of 
Rome various statements were made to prove 
that the Roman climate is steadily improving. 
It was maintained that during the winter and 
spring Rome ranks with the healthiest Italian 
cities, and that the centre of the city remains 
healthy during the summer and autumn, al- 
though the suburban quarters exposed to the 
Campagua are then decidedly insalubrious. 


The Buffalo School Board has adopted a rule 
excluding all married women from being em- 
ployed as teachers. 


More than a week before the Fourth of July 
complaints were made that the demand for flags 
in this city was far greater than the supply. 
Manufacturers, having anticipated a busy sea- 
son, had made up during the winter a large 
number, varying in size from three inches to 
thirty-six feet, but before the Ist of May their 
whole stock was disposed of, and more orders 
than they could fill poured in upon them. Dry- 
goods mills also engaged in the business, and 
thousands of cases of small flags were printed, 
to be sold by the yard. Yet as many more could 
have been easily disposed of. This extraordinary 
demand was general throughout the country. 
One of the largest manufacturers of flags in this 
city stated that on March 1 he had 5000 in stock, 
had since made at least that number, and had 
none on hand a week before the Fourth. 





At the recent Commencement exercises of 
Mount Holyoke Seminary, ex-Governor Bullock 
gave an address on the “‘ Centennial Situation 
of Woman.’’ While he advocated the exercise 
of woman's abilities in whatever field of labor 
she may find herself adapted to, he remarked: 


“Tt is within her own consciousness that woman is 
the core and centre of a nation of homes; it is within 
her own knowledge that history, Jiterature, and re- 
ligion show the advancement of a nation to be in its 
homes. This is a trite doctrine, but not triter than 
the solar system or the geological formations, nor any 
the less important. After trial, the family institution 
is the world’s method; without the appropriate distri- 
bution of its duties, that must dissolve away; and 
therefore whatever weakens her empire there puts in 
peril the whole vast fabric. She is the adjuster of 
society, the standard of its moral sanctions and its 
purest sentiments, the beginning and the end of its 
natural and acquired esthetics.” 





The, Court Journal says the exact number of 
wives of the late Sultan was only four hundred, 
and there were over eight hundred and less than 
one thousand concubines. What has become 
of them the world will never know. They were 
brought up in the belief that they had no souls, 
no heaven, no hereafter; that they could not 
enter paradise with their master; that for the 
slightest offense they were liable to be garroted 
by a bowstring and sacked into the sea. Very 
likely most of the ladies of the ex-Sultan’s harem 
are now in the Bosphorus. 





Ten coffins, containing the remains of Louis 
Philippe and other members of the Orleans fam- 
ily, were recently removed from the Roman 
Catholic chapel at Weybridge, Engiand, and in- 
terred in the family burying-place at Dreux, in 
Normandy. 





It is not a little difficult for the general reader 
to understand the accounts of recent affairs in 
Turkey, because of frequent allusions to classes 
of men or things about which they have no def- 
inite idea. For example, the softas: these are 
pupils in the schools attached to the mosques, 
and supposed to be devoted to a life of medita- 
tion upon sacred things. They yous their 
studies in the school building, free lodgings and 
food being provided for them from a charitable 
fund; and if their families can not afford to sup- 
ply them with clothing, that is also given to 
them. The number of softas is very large. 
After a long course of study and an examina- 
tion, the softa takes the title of khadja, and as 
a teacher conducts a class of softas through the 
same course he has taken; and finally he receives 
the title of ulema, though only when he reaches 
the age of thirty or thirty-five. From the ranks 
of the ulemas are selected judges, curates, trust- 
ees, and professors—although these special titles 
may not be the ones applied—for the administra- 
tion of trust funds, to fill posts in the schools, 
etc. The imaum, who is selected from the ule- 
mas, is the real priest, having charge of public 
religious services. The word mollah has no ref- 
erence to any particular class, but is merely a 
title of honor, by a sort of public consent, upon 
those who are specially esteemed. It corre- 
sponds in some measure to our “honorable’’ or 
“excellency.” ‘ 
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An me! ’twas such an eye as this 
He left me for the fateful strife: 

One long embrace, one parting kiss, 
And I took up my lonely life. 


I know not what mysterious spell 
Draws hither my unwilling feet: 

’T was here we met when all was well, 
Here parted, nevermore to meet. 


His country took him from my side: 
[ had no will to bid him stay, 
Though I had been my soldier's bride 


Had happier fate been ours that day. 


HE NEVER CAME. 


He died a glorious death—ah yes! 

His praises ring through all the land; 
But, oh, for one fond, sweet caress, 

One pressure of his loving hand! 


They tell me of heroic deeds, 


And strive to cheer me with his praise; 


My heart with keener sorrow bleeds, 
Remembering @ll those happier days. 


For what is praise or blame to me 
Who wait, and know I wait in vain, 
The joy that neyermore can be 
To wake me from this dream of pain? 
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Ah, misery! would it were a dream! 
My longing heart grows chill and numb 
Here waiting by this murmuring stream 
For one who nevermore will come. 


They point me to each glittering line, 
His story on the seroll of fame: 

What heart shall stoop to spell out mine 
In three short words, “He never came ?” 


I watch the months grow into years, 
And mark the dreary weeks go by, 

And bear in sorrow and with tears 
The life from which I can not fly. 
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“THE OLD HUGUENOT.” 


HE history of France during the whole of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is virtu- 

ally a record of religious contentions and perse- 
cutions, and of the civil wars that grew out of 
them. The reform doctrines of Luther and Cal- 
vin began to spread in France as early as the 
reign of Francis I., and the party that embraced 


them soon became known under the title of Hu- | 


guenots—a word whose origin historians are puz- 
zled to account for, but which is generally sup- 
posed to have been corrupted from a German 
term meaning “ confederates.” Between the two 
parties, Catholics and Protestants, a struggle, va- 
ried with occasional seasons of pe: asted for 
nearly two hundred years. The persecutions show- 
ered upon the new sect that had arisen provoked 
resistance, but resistance did not lead to liberty. 
The Protestants were able to raise large armies, 
and they maintained their ground valiantly; but 
civil war seemed to bring them no nearer to the 
object sought. Political motives were mingled 
with religious, and the contest was in many in- 
stanees a struggle for the ascendency of rival 
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“THE OLD HUGUENOT.”—[From «a Pricrurr sy A. ANKER:] 


chiefs as well as for the establishment of reform 
doctrines. The government remained in the hands 
of the Catholics, and little of toleration was af- 
forded the Huguenots until in 1598 Henry IV., 
although having himself formally abjured the 
Protestant faith, secured religious liberty to the 


| party he had deserted, through the famous Edict 


of Nantes. 

His unworthy son, however, Louis XIII, re- 
fused them the privileges which had been grant- 
ed by this act; and when reminded of the claims 
they had, if the promises of Henry III. and Henry 
IV. were to be regarded, he answered that “ the 
first-named monarch feared them, and the latter 
loved them; but he neither feared nor loved 
them.’ The extermination of the Huguenots was 
a favorite project with his great minister, 
crafty Richelieu; and it was at the insti 
the latter that the second siege of Rochelle was 
undertaken—an event known to even the most 
careless student of history for the horrors of fam- 
ine endured by the besieged. 

It was not until 1683 that the Huguenots of 
the south of France resolved to openly profess 
their religion, and refuse to be any longer regis- 


tered among those of the Roman Catholic faith— 
to be martyrs rather than apostates or hypocrites. 
On an appointed Sabbath the Huguenot churches 
were opened, and soon filled with attentive hear- 
ers listening to the “ Word of God” as preached 
by reformed ministers. Dragonnades took place 
and cruelties were perpetrated which it is as well 
for the honor of human nature should be forgot- 
ten. 


Then came the revocation of the Edict of | 


Nantes. A multitude of weak reasons were al- 
leged as excuses for this arbitrary measure. 
Among others it was said the edict was never 
meant to be perpetual, and that as many of the 


Huguenots (by the blessing of Heaven and the | 


dragonnades, it may be supposed) had returned 
to the true faith, such an edict was useless, a 
mere matter of form, ete. Perhaps it was also 
a mere matter of form that so many bitter pen- 
alties were decreed against the professors of the 
distinct heresy. 
ship was to be destroyed; every minister who 
refused to conform to Catholic observances was 
to be sent to the Hopitaux des Forgats at Mar- 
seilles and Valence. 
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his zeal, he was to be considered “ obstinate,” 
and sent into slavery for life im such of the West 
Indian Islands as belonged to the French. The 
children of Huguenot parents were to be taken 
from them by force, and educated by the Roman 
Catholic monks or nuns. Such are a few of the 
tments contained in the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 
Hundreds of thousands of the persecuted Prot 
estants decided to flee from the country, and the 
attempt to restrain this self-expatriation by mil- 


itary cordons along the borders was made in 


vain. Some of them sent a letter to the State 
of Massachusetts (among whose historical papers 
it is still extant), giving an account of the perse 
cutions to which they were exposed and the dis 
tress they were undergoing, and stating the wish 
of many of them to emigrate to America, and 


| asking how far they might have privileges allow 
| ed them for following out their pursuit of agri- 
Every Huguenot place of wor- | 


culture. What answer was returned may be 


| guessed from the fact that a tract of land com- 


prising about eleven thousand acres, at Oxford, 
| near the present town of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, was granted to about thirty Huguenots, 
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who were invited to come and settle there. But, 
alas! there were many who were too poor or too 
feeble to avail themselves of the friendly wel- 
come waiting for them in this and other Protest- 
ant countries. 

One of the latter class of unfortunates the art- 
ist has chosen for the subject of the engraving 
on the preceding page. An aged man, who, for 
the sake of keeping his children round him, must 
conform outwardly to the law, in the seclusion 
of his own bed-chamber listens to the reading of 
the Bible by the faithful daughter who nurses 
him in his infirmity. 








(Continued from No. 98, page 444.) 
(Copyright, 1875, by Harrze & Broturrs.) 


The Two Destinies: 


A Romance. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 


Avruor or “Tar Law anp Tur Lapy,” “Man anp 
Wire,” “Tue Woman ix Warts,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXVII.—(Continued.) 
CONVERSATION WITH MRS. VAN BRANDT. 


‘*Don’r you understand yet?” she asked, in 
amazement on her side. ‘* Must I speak more 
plainly still? When you saw the apparition of 
me, did you see it write?” 

“*Yes. On a letter that the lady was writing 
for me. I saw the words afterward—the words 
that brought me to you last night: ‘At the 
month’s end. In the shadow of Saint Paul’s.’” 

** How did I appear to write on the unfinished 
letter ?” 

**You lifted the writing-case, on which the 
letter and the pen lay, off the lady’s lap; and, 
while you wrote, you rested the case on her 
shoulder.” 

‘* Did you notice if the lifting of the case pro- 


’ duced any effect on her?” 


‘*I saw no effect produced. She remained 
immovable in her chair.” 

** saw it differently in my dream. She raised 
her hand — not the hand that was nearest to 
you, but nearest to me. As J lifted the writ- 
ing-case, she lifted her hand and parted the folds 
of the veil from off her face—I suppose to see 
more clearly. It was only for a moment; and 
in that moment I saw what the veil hid. Don’t 
let us speak of it! You must have shuddered 
at that frightful sight in the reality, as I shud- 
dered at itin the dream. You must have asked 
yourself as I did, ‘Is there nobody to poison the 
terrible creature, and hide her mercifully in the 
grave—’” 

At those words she abruptly checked herself. 
T could say nothing—my face spoke forme. She 
saw it, and guessed the truth. 

** Good heavens!” she cried. ‘‘ You have not 
seen her! She must have kept her face hiddén 
from you behind her veil! Oh, why, why did 
you cheat me into talking of it? I will never 
speak of it again. See, we are frightening the 
child! Come here, darling; there's nothing to 
be afraid of. Come and bring your cake with 
you. You shell be a great lady giving a grand 
dinner, and we will be two friends whom you 
have invited to dine with you; and the doll shall 
be the little girl who comes in after dinner, and 
has fruit at dessert.” So she ran on, trying 
vainly to forget the shock she had inflicted on 
me in talking nursery nonsense to the child. 

Recovering my composure in some degree, I 
did my best to second the effort that she had 
made. My quieter thoughts suggested that she 
might well be self-deceived in accepting the hor- 
rible spectacle presented to her in the vision as 
an actual reflection of the truth. In common 
justice toward Miss Dunross, I ought surely not 
to accept the conviction of her deformity on no 
better evidence than the evidence of a dream? 
Reasonable as it undoubtedly was, this view left 
certain doubts still lingering in my mind. The 
child's instinct soon discovered that her mother 
and I were playfellows who felt no genuine en- 
joyment in the game. She dismissed her make- 
believe guests without ceremony, and went back 
with her doll to the favorite playground on which 
I had met her—the landing outside the door. 
No persuasion on her mother’s part or on mine 
succeeded in luring her back to us. We were 
left together to face each other as best we might, 
with the forbidden subject of Miss Dunross be- 
tween us, 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
LOVE AND MONEY. 


Feerine the embarrassment of the moment 
most painfully on her side, Mrs. Van Brandt 
spoke first. 

**You have said nothing to me about your- 
self,” she began. “Is your life a happier one 
than it was when we last met?” 

“TI can not honestly say that it is,” I an- 
swered. 

“Is there any prospect of your being’ mar- 
ried ?” 

**My prospect of being married still rests 
with you.” 

** Don't say that!” she exclaimed, with an en- 
treating look at me. ‘‘ Don’t spoil my pleasure 
in seeing you again by speaking of what can nev- 
er be! Have you still to be told how it is that 
you find me here alone with my child ?” 

I forced myself to mention Van Brandt's name 
rather than hear it pass her lips. 

“I have been told that Mr. Van Brandt is 
in prison for debt,” I said. ‘‘And I saw for 
myself last night that he had left you helpless.” 

** He left me the little money he had with him 


. when he was arrested,” she rejoined, sadly. ‘‘ His 





cruel creditors are more to blame than he is for 
the poverty that has fallen on us,” 

Even this negative defense of Van Brandt 
stung me to the quick. 

“*T ought to have spoken more guardedly of 
him,” I said, bitterly. “I ought to have remem- 
bered that a woman can forgive almost any 
wrong that a man can inflict on her—when he 
is the man whom she loves.” 

She put her hand on my mouth and stopped 
me before I could say any more. 

** How can you speak so cruelly?” she asked. 
**'You know—to my shame I confessed it to you 
the last time we met—you know that my heart 
in secret is all yours. What ‘wrong’ are you 
talking of? Is it the wrong I suffered when Van 
Brandt married me, with a wife living at the 
time (and living still)? Do you think I can ever 
forget the great misfortune of my life—the mis- 
fortune that has made me unworthy of you? It 
is no fault of mine—God knows—but it is none 
the less true that I am not married, and that the 
little darling who is playing out there with her 
doll is my child. And you talk of my being 
your wife—knowing that!” 

‘*The child accepts me as her second father,” 
Isaid. ‘‘It would be better and happier for us 
both if you had as little pride as the child.” 

** Pride?” she repeated. ‘‘In such a position 
as mine? A helpless woman, with a mock hus- 
band in prison for debt, proud! Say that I have 
not fallen quite so low as to forget what is due to 
you, and you will pay me a compliment that will 
be nearer the truth, Am I to marry you for 
my food and shelter? Am I to marry you be- 
cause there is no lawful tie that binds me to the 
father of my child? Cruelly as he has behaved, 
he has still that claim upon me. Bad as he is, 
he has not forsaken me; he has been forced 
away. My only friend! is it possible that you 
think me ungrateful enough to consent to be 
your wife? ‘The woman (in my situation) must 
be heartless indeed who could destroy your place 
in the estimation of the world and the regard of 
your friends! The wretchedest creature who 
walks the streets would shrink from treating you 
in that way. Oh! what are men made of? 
How can you—how can you speak of it!” 

I yielded, and spoke of it no more. Every 
word she uttered only increased my admiration 
of the noble creature whom I had loved and lost. 
But one refuge was now left to me—the refuge 
of my devotion to her. Bitterly as I hated the 
man who had parted us, I loved her dearly enough 
to be even capable of helping him for her sake. 
Hopeless infatuation! I don’t deny it; I don’t 
excuse it—hopeless infatuation ! 

** You have forgiven me,” I said. ‘*Let me 
deserve to be forgiven. It is something to be 
your only friend. You must have plans for the 
future. Tell me unreservedly how can I help you.” 

“Complete the good work that you have be- 
gun,” she answered, gratefully. ‘‘ Help me back 
to health, Make me strong enough to submit 
to a doctor’s estimate of my chances of living 
for some years yet.” 

** A doctor’s estimate of your chances of liv- 
ing?” I repeated. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 

‘*T hardly know how to tell you,” she said, 
** without speaking again of Mr. Van Brandt.” 

** Does speaking of him again mean speaking 
of his debts?” I asked. ‘‘ Why need you hesi- 
tate? You know there is nothing I will not do 
to relieve your anxieties.” 

She looked at me for a moment in silent dis- 
tress, 

**Oh, do you think I would let you give your 
money to Van Brandt?” she asked, as sdon as 
she could speak—‘‘I, who owe every thing to your 
devotion to me? Never! never! Let me tell 
you the plain trath. There is a serious necessi- 
ty for his getting out of prison. He must pay 
his creditors ; and he has found out a way of do- 
ing it—with my help.” 

** Your help!” I exclaimed. 

**Yes. This is his position in two words. A 
little while since he obtained an excellent offer 
of employment abroad from a rich relation of 
his, and-he had made all his arrangements to 
accept it. Unhappily he returned to London to 
tell me of his good fortune, and the same day he 
was arrested for debt. -His relative has offered 
to keep the situation open for a certain time, and 
the time has not yet expired. If he can.pay a 
dividend to his creditors, they will give him his 
freedom ; and he believes he can raise the money 
— if I consent to insure my life.” 

To insure her life! The snare that had been 
set for her was plainly revealed in those four 
words, 

In the eye of the law she was, of course, a sin- 
gle woman. She was of age, she was to all in- 
tents and purposes her own mistress. What was 
there to prevent her from insuring her life if she 
pleased, and from so disposing of the insurance 
as to give Van Brandt a direct interest in her 
death? Knowing what I knew of him, believ- 
ing him as I did to be capable of any atrocity, I 
trembled at the bare idea of what might have 
happened if I had failed to find my way back to 
her until a later date. Thanks to the happy ac- 
cident of my position, the one certain way of 
protecting her lay easily within my reach. I 
could offer to lend the scoundrel the money that 
he wanted at an hour’s notice; and he was the 
man to accept my proposal quite as easily as I 
could make it. 

** You don’t seem to approve of our idea,” she 
said, noticing, in evident perplexity, the effect 
which she had produced on me, ‘“‘I am very 
unfortunate; I seem to have innocently disturb- 
ed and annoyed you for the second time.” 

“*Yon are quite mistaken,” I replied. ‘I am 
only doubting whether your plan for relieving 
Mr. Van Brandt of his embarrassments is quite 
so simple as you suppose, Are you aware of the 
delays that are likely to take place before it will 
be possible to borrow money on your policy of 
insurance ?” 





“*T know nothing about it,” she said, sadly. 

** Will you let me. ask the advice of my law- 
yers? They are trustworthy and experienced 
men, and I am sure they can be of use to you.” 

Cautiously as I had expressed myself, her del- 
icacy took the alarm. 

** Promise that you won't ask me to borrow 
money of you for Mr. Van Brandt,” she rejoin- 
ed, ‘‘and I will accept your help gratefully. 

I could honestly promise that. My one chance 
of saving her lay in keeping from her knowledge 
the course that I had now determined to pursue. 
I rose to go while my resolution still sustained 
me. The sooner I made my inquiries (I remind- 
ed her), the more speedily our present doubts 
and difficulties would be resolved. 

She rose as I rose, with the tears in her eyes 
and the blush on her cheeks, 

‘*Kiss me,” she whispered, ‘ before you go. 
And don’t mind my crying. I am quite happy 
now. It is only your goodness that overpowers 
me.” + 


I pressed her to my heart with the unacknowl- 
edged tenderness of a parting embrace. It was 
impossible to disguise the position in which I 
had now placed myself. I had, so to speak, pro- 
nounced my own sentence of banishment. When 
my interference had restored my unworthy rival 
to his freedom, could I submit to the degrading 
necessity of seeing her in his presence, of speak- 
ing to her under his eyes? That sacrifice of 
myself was beyond me, and I knew it. ‘“‘ For 
the last time,” I thought, as I held her to me 
for a moment longer—‘‘ for the last time!” 

The child ran to meet me with open arms when 
I stepped out on the landing. My hood had 
sustained me through the parting with the moth- 
er. It was only when the child's round innocent 
little face laid itself lovingly against mine that 
my fortitude gave way. I was past speaking. 
I put her down gently in silence, and waited on 
the lower flight of stairs until I was fit to face 
the world outside. 








CHAPTER XXIX. 
OUR DESTINIES PART US. 


Descenpine to the ground-floor of the house, 
I sent to request a moment's interview with the 
landlady. I had yet to learn in which of the 
London prisons Van Brandt was confined, and 
she was the only person to whom I could venture 
to address the question. 

Having answered my inquiries, the woman 
put her own sordid construction on my motive 
for visiting the prisoner. 

** Has the money you left up stairs gone into 
his greedy pockets already ?” she asked. ‘‘If I 
was as rich as you are, I should let it go. In 
your place, I wouldn’t touch him with a pair of 
tongs. ” 

The woman’s coarse warning actually proved 
useful to me—it started a new idea in my mind. 
Before she spoke I had been too dull or too pre- 
occupied to see that it was quite needless to de- 
grade myself by personally communicating with 
Van Brandt in his prisun. It only now occurred 
to me that my legal advisers were, as a matter 
of course, the proper persons to represent me in 
the matter—with this additional advantage, that 
they could keep my share in the transaction a 
secret even from Van Brandt himself. 

I drove at once to the office of my lawyers. 
The senior partner—the tried friend and adviser 
of our family—received me. 

My instructions, natarally enough, astonished 
him. He was immediately to satisfy the prison- 
er’s creditors, on my behalf, without mentioning 
my name to any one. And he was gravely to 
accept as security. for repayment — Mr. Van 
Brandt's note of hand! 

“TI thought I was well acquainted with the 
various methods by which a gentleman can throw 
away his money,” the senior partner remarked. 
‘*T congratulate you, Mr. Germaine, on having 
discovered an entirely new way of effectually 
emptying your purse. Founding a newspaper, 
taking a theatre, keeping race-horses, gambling 
at Monaco, are highly efficient as modes of los- 
ing money. But they all yield, Sir, to paying 
the debts of Mr. Van Brandt!” 

I left him and went home. 

The servant who opened the door had a mes- 
sage for me from my mother. She wished to see 
me as soon as I was at leisure to speak to her. 

I presented myself at once in my mother’s 
sitting-room. 

“ Well, George,” she said, without a word to 
prepare me for what was coming, ‘‘ how have 
you left Mrs. Van Brandt?” 

I was completely thrown off my guard. 

**Who has told you that I have seen Mrs. 
Van Brandt?” I asked. 

‘* My dear, your face has told me. Don't I 
know by this time how you look and how you 
speak when Mrs. Van Brandt is in your mind? 
Sit down by me. I have something to say to 

ou which I wanted to say this morning, but—I 
baty know why—my heart failed me. I am 
bolder now, and I can say it. My son, you still 
love Mrs. Van Brandt. You have my permis- 
sion to marry her.” 

Those were the words! Hardly an hour had 
elapsed since Mrs. Van Brandt’s own lips had 
told me that our union was impossible. Not 
even half an hour had passed since I had given 
the directions which would restore to liberty the 
man who was the one obstacle to my marriage. 
And this was the time that my mother had in- 
nocently chosen for announcing that she consent- 
ed to my becoming the husband of Mrs. Van 
Brandt! 

**T see that I surprise you,” she resumed. 
‘* Let me explain my motive as plainly as I can. 
I should not be speaking the truth, George, if I 
told you that I have ceased to feel the serious 
objections that there are to your marrying this 
lady. The only difference in my way of think- 





ing is that I am now willing to set my objections 
aside, out of regard for your happiness. Iam an 
old woman, my dear. In the course of nature I 
can not hope to be with you much longer. When 
I am gone, who will be Jeft to care for you and 
love you in the place of your mother? No one 
will be left—unless you marry Mrs. Van Brandt. 
Your happiness is my first consideration; and 
the woman you love (sadly as she has been led 
> & woman worthy of a better fate, 
er. 

I could not trust myself to speak. I could 
only kneel at my mother’s feet and hide my face 
on her knees, as if I had been a boy again. 

*«'Think of it, George,” she said. ‘‘ And come 
back to me when you are composed enough to 
speak as quietly of the future as I do.” 

She lifted my head and kissed me. As I rose 
to leave her I saw something in the dear old eyes 
that met mine so tenderly which struck a sudden 
fear through me—keen and cutting like a stroke 
from a knife. . 

The moment I had closed the door I went 
down stairs to the porter in the hall. 

“Has my mother left the house,” I asked, 
“* while I have been away ?” 

**No, Sir.” 

** Have any visitors called ?” 

** One visitor has called, Sir.” 

**Do you know who it was?” 

The porter mentioned the name of a celebrated 
physician—a man at the head of the profession 
in those days, I instantly took my hat and went 
to his house. 

He had just returned from his round of visits. 
My card was taken to him, and was followed at 
once by my admission to his consulting-room. 

**You have seen my mother,” I said. ‘Is 
she seriously ill, and have you not concealed it 
from her? For God’s sake, tell me the truth: I 
can bear it.” 

The great man took me kindly by the hand. 

** Your mother stands in no need of any warn- 
ing; she is herself aware of the critical state of 
her health,” he said. ‘‘She sent for me to con- 
firm her own conviction. I could not conceal 
from her—I. must not conceal from you—that 
the vital energies are sinking. She may live for 
some months longer in a milder air than the air 
of London. That is all lean say. At her age 
her days are numbered.” 

He gave me time to steady myself under the 
blow; and then he placed his vast experience, 
his matured and consummate knowledge, at my 
disposal. From his dictation, I committed to 
writing the necessary instructions for watching 
over the frail tenure of my mother’s life. 

“‘Let me give you one word of warning,” he 
said, as we parted. ‘‘ Your mother is especially 
desirous that you should know nothing of the 
precarious condition of her health. Her one 
anxiety is to see you happy. If she discovers 
your visit to me, I will not answer for the conse- 
quences. Make the best excuse you can think 
of for at once taking her away from London; 
and, whatever you may feel in secret, keep up an 
appearance of good spirits in her presence.” 

That evening I made my excuse. It was 
easily found. I had only to tell my poor mother 
of Mrs. Van Brandt’s refusal to marry me, and 
there was an intelligible motive assigned for my 
proposing to leave London. ‘The same night I 
wrote to Mrs. Van Brandt, mentioning the sad 
necessity that had arisen for my sudden depart- 
ure, and warning her that there no longer exist- 
ed the slightest necessity for insuring her life. 
‘*My lawyers” (I wrote) ‘“‘have undertaken to 
arrange Mr. Van Brandt's affairs immediately. 
In a few hours he will be at liberty to accept the 
situation that has been offered to him.” - The 


‘last lines of the letter assured her of my unalter- 


able love, and entreated her to write to me before 
she left England. 

This done, all was done. I was conscious, 
strange to say, of no acutely painful suffering at 
this saddest time of my life. There is a limit, 
morally as well as physically, to our capacity for 
endurance. I can only describe my sensations 
under the calamities that had now fallen on me 
in one way—lI felt like a man whose mind had 
been stunned. 

The next day my mother and I set forth on the 
first stage of our journey to the south coast of 
Devonshire. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From ovr Own CorrEsPonpeEnt. ] 

“ Harem-scarem” a Sand.—“ Edi- 
na.”—Royal Marriage Rumors.—Charles Dickens on 
Parliament. 

LL home talk is subordinated at present to 
gossip from Constantinople, whither Mr. An- 
tonio Gallenga, best of foreign correspondents, 
has been dispatched by the Zimes to supply us 
with the latest intelligence. I don’t suppose any 
one believes that Abdul-Aziz—who is now Abdul 

As isn’t—really killed himself with a pair of scis- 

sors, though it was a very fitting weapon for a 

gentleman to end his life with who has gone into 

banishment with “fifty-two boatfuls of wives.” 

In spite of that ample supply, the imperial harem 

is not, it seems, so easily supplied as it used to be. 

Since Russia absorbed the Caucasus it has pro- 

hibited the export of lovely Circassians, not, I 

suppose, on moral grounds so much as to annoy 

the Turks, and the domestic market is therefore 
in an unsatisfactory state. It is much more dif- 
ficult, too, to procure the guardians of the harem, 
who are nevertheless paid at a high price, The 
“ Kislar Aga,” or chief of the eunuchs, has a sal. 
ary of $25,000 a year, and the “ mussaifs,” or 
conversation-tellers, are also very highly remu- 
nerated, These are not mere tale-bearers (of 
which, however, there are doubtless plenty), but 
the messengers who convey the words of the Sul- 
tan to his beloved objects, and their replies, The 
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amusements in which the 700 ladies and their 500 
attendants are indulged and the finery in which 
they are bedizened cost the Turkish treasury 
$2,500,000 per annum. Much of the extrava- 
gance of the late Sultan was due, it appears, to 
his mother, a vulgar and domineering woman, 
who had great influence over him; and his son 
Youssouff reflects her character, and is even more 
universally detested than his late papa. One 
does not think much of Murad, who had to be 
“persuaded” to mount the throne by the barrel 
of a revolver; but it is impossible that the ex- 
change can have been made for the worse. 

They startle us occasionally with news from 
much nearer home than Constantinople. This 
week, for example, they inform us that the Em- 
press Eugénie is about to leave her widow’s weeds 
at Chiselhurst, and to marry “ Lord Dutlan, one 
of the greatest peers of England, who will give 
her on her marriage day five millions of pounds.” 
This nobleman’s name is quite unknown to me, 
which I am sure it would not be if he had so 
much money; and the Bonapartists are naturally 
horrified at what I believe to be an utterly ground- 
less scandal. They say “the attitude” of the 
Empress ought to protect her from such mis- 
statements. It is astonishing how so witty a peo- 
ple can express themselves so ridiculously: the 
only attitude that could benefit her is that of self- 
defense—which belongs to the prize ring. 

The opinions of the French papers seem to 
vary a little about the merits of the late George 
Sand. One of them tells us that “ Future gener- 
ations will find in her works a world as real as 
that which they see about them; that she has 
sown a seed of great and noble thoughts that 
will prove a glorious harvest for ages ; and that 
in her death we have lost one of the greatest 
benefactors of the human race.” Another jour- 
nal remarks, “Since this woman is dead, we will 
say nothing to her disadvantage, except that she 
has misused every talent committed to her trust, 
and been the habitual foe of religion and moral- 
ity. A few village stories will be all that will be 
remembered of her after a year or two.” As a 
matter of fact, she was a woman of vast genius 
though of undisciplined mind. She did, as well 
as wrote, some things which were not only uncon- 
ventional, such as going about in men’s clothes, 
but alarming ; but I believe her intentions (to use 
the masculine phrase) to have been “ honorable.” 
I remember Mrs. Browning said of her, years ago, 
when she was still young enough to be “ talked 
about,” that she was a good true woman under the 
mud. Her real name, as every body knows, was 
Madame Dudevant, and her nom de plume of George 
Sand arose from her literary connection with M. 
Jules Sandeau, who dropped the second syllable of 
his name on the title-page of the volume that they 
wrote in concert. In her case the matter is of 
interest, but literary people are sometimes apt to 
overrate the importance of their own proceedings. 

In the Argosy there is a note this month ap- 
pended to Mrs. Henry Wood’s story “Edina,” 
which is calculated to raise the hair of astonish- 
ment upon the scalp of common-sense. “In re- 
ply to numerous letters of inquiry, we beg to 
state that the pronunciation of the heroine’s name 
in the leading story [sic] now running through the 
Argosy is not Edeena, but Edina, the ‘i’ taking its 
natural English sound.” This magazine ought 
for the future to be printed at Colney Hatch.* 

Under the suggestive title of “ Bad News for 
Tax-payers,” a radical paper informs us that an 
alliance has been contracted between H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught and the Princess Frederica, 
daughter of the ex-King of Hanover. His ex- 
Majesty is of our blood royal, and Duke of Cum- 
berland in the English peerage. 

In the Art Exhibition now open at Newark 
there is exhibited, among other literary curiosi- 
ties, a letter of Charles Dickens in reply to a req- 
uisition sent him to represent the borough in 
Parliament. “I beg to assure you that I satisfied 
myself long ago that I am much better and much 
more usefully employed in my own calling than 
I could hope to be in the House of Commons. I 


believe no consideration on earth would induce . 


me to become a member of that incoherent as- 
sembly.” As Dickens was one of the best speak- 
ers—the very best after-dinner speaker—of his 
time, Parliament lost something by this resolve 
of his; but it was doubtless a judicious one. 
He had a great respect (rather unusual in this 
country, I am sorry to say) for his own calling, 
and thought it quite good enough to follow with- 
out coveting social position of any other kind. 

A most amusing mistake was made, it seems, 
in the telegram transmitted by Queen Victoria to 
Constantinople immediately after the revolution, 
and expressing her hope that her late guest, the de- 

Sultan, would not be ill-treated. “ Soignez 
e bien” —take good care of him—she had meant 
to say; but what was telegraphed was, “‘ Saignez 
le bien” —bleed him well; and they seem to have 
obeyed her instructions to the letter. 
R. Kemazez, of London. 








HOW THE CHILDREN SPENT 
THEIR FOURTH. 


“TF SAY, Ned, what do you mean to do on Tues- 
day?” 

“Well, you see, I never was so bothered before 
about a Fourth of July. I wish father hadn’t 
given us each a whole dollar, and said he hoped 
we'd spend it in some way that we would be glad 
to think of the rest of our lives.” 

“Yes, but, don’t you see, he said it was the birth- 
day of the United States, and they—” 

“ }t—the United States is all one.” 

“Oh my! you needn’t be so particular. Fa- 
ther and mother are one, and we talk about them. 
But what makes you interrupt a fellow? It’s 
the United States’ one-hundredth birthday, and 
I think we ought to do something splendid. A 





* The lunatic asylum for Middlesex. 





whole dollar apiece! Why, don’t you remember, 
last Fourth you had twenty-five cents because you 
were thirteen, and I only ten, as I was eleven. 
What do you say to our buying one dollar’s worth 
of fire-works and a dollar’s worth of ice-cream— 
have enough for once—and inviting the girls and 
father and mother to a Centennial celebration in 
our shop ?” 

Tom brought out the last clause of his sentence 
with emphasis, casting an admiring glance around 
the “shop.” It was a place any boys and most 
girls would have delighted in—a room over the 
wagon-house, the walls papered from ceiling to 
floor with prints cut from the illustrated papers ; 
an old cooking stove at one end, which, though 
not used in July, figured largely in any fun dur- 
ing the winter, a work-bench, a lot of tools, 
which might have been in better order, a couple 
of dolls, and a shelf full of books, with a few 
old chairs, made up the furniture—all but one 
article, which was so highly esteemed by both 
boys and girls in the Hayward family that it 
must have a sentence by itself. 

This was a very queer-looking old book-case or 
cabinet. It had shelves above, while underneath 
were drawers of different sizes, and above all a 
secret drawer, which the children took week about 
to hide their special treasures in. 

But we must hear what Ned has to say as to 
Tom’s grand Centennial celebration : 

“That might do for you alone, Tom, but I'm 
no child to spend a dollar that way. Besides, you 
know, father hopes we will not have fire-works, 
and I am sure we'd please him by doing some- 
thing this Fourth that would keep. Now let's 
think ;” and dear, sober, earnest Ned sat himself 
down on the edge of a rickety chair, determined 
to find something good, yet grand, to do. But, 
after all, it was happy-go-lucky Tom that hit 
upon the thing that was to bring glory to their 
Fourth. 

While his brother sat thinking, Tom went to the 
old bock-case, and as it was his “ week,” opened 
the secret drawer, took out the two bright silver 
fifty-cent pieces he had put there the night before, 
and, at a sudden thought, exclaimed, 

“T say, old fellow, let’s polish and clean up the 
dear old book-case, and give it to father and moth- 
er for a Centennial present.” 

It was just like impulsive, generous Tom, but 
Ned had to think a while; and though he could 
not help feeling it would give his mother great 
pleasure, as he had heard her say that “she wish- 
ed now she hadn’t given that old cabinet to the 
children, or she would have it polished and put 
in the sitting-room,” yet still he could not bear 
to give it up. Why, it was the only perfect piece 
of furniture in their room; and Ned felt the de- 
plorable state of their chairs as never before. Be- 
sides—and the thought brought relief—the girls 
had a share in the book-case, and they wouldn’t 
do it. Tom stood impatient for his answer, and 
at last Ned said, slowly, 

“Yes, it’s a good idea; but, you see, we really 
need the book-case. And there are the.girls: why, 
Minnie has the lowest shelf for her baby-house, 
and Anna keeps all her letters, scraps of poetry, 
and what not in her drawer.” 

“Oh, so long as you're pen Tl bet on the 
girls. I'll run right in, and we'll have a meeting 
about our Centennial.” 

In about five minutes, during which Ned has 
been finding more reasons why he can’t bear to 
give up the book-case, and yet feels bothered by 
a secret feeling that he ought to do what he can 
to give the dear mother pleasure, Tom brings 
Minnie in, and says Anna will come in a moment. 
Minnie is impressed by Tom with the t need 
there is of doing something grand for the Fourth, 
and Tom has just worked her up to the necessary 
pitch of enthusiasm, when Anna clambers up the 
ladder steps into the “shop.” 

“ Now, Anna, see here: we boys are willing to 
give father and mother the book-case on the 
Fourth, if you and Minnie will give up your share 
in it. You won’t have to spend any money— 
Why, come to think of it, we can have the ice- 
cream still. You girls have money for the Fourth 


Anna looked stunned, while Ned could not 
help smiling at Mirnie’s lengthening face as Tom 
proposed giving away her beloved doll’s house ; 
so he tried to explain: 

“ Now, see here, let me tell you all about it. 
You see, girls, we ought to do something nice 
for this Fourth—something that will be a pleas- 
ure to remember, as father said last night; and 
I suppose if we give up what we really care for 
to father and mother” (Ned is getting into the 
spirit of the thing as he speechifies), “‘ we will be 
showing something like the self-denial that father 
says was such a fine trait in the men, women, and 
even children of 1776. About the expense, if you 
girls will give us seventy-five cents between you, 
we can get shellac, varnish, and oil; and I guess, 
with Jack’s help” (a carpenter near at hand), “we 
ean fix the dear old thing up so mother will be 
proud of it. You know it belonged to her father, 
and his father before him, and she always warned 
us to be careful of it. What do you say?” 

“T say,” exclaimed Anna, “that you are just 
wonderful boys; and we can have a presentation 
speech and a poem” (Anna is nearly sixteen, and 
“ drops into rhyme”’ now and then), “and I'll play 
the ‘ Centennial March,’ and—” 

“ What 'll Ido?” put in little Minnie. “I won't 
have any doll’s house;” and the blue eyes filled. 

“ Yes, you shall, darling,” said Tom; “ we boys 
will make you a lovely one; not just a shelf, but 
a lovely house with four rooms. Perhaps we can 
get it done by the Fourth.” i 

That settled the matter; and after a further 
understanding that Anna was to bake cake, and 
the seventy-five cents she and Minnie would have 
left were to be spent in ice-cream, the “ meeting” 
adjourned for a long game of tag. 

Great were the nods and whisperings for the 
next week; and if papa and mamma had not 
been full of a special anxiety that the children 





knew nothing about, they would have noticed the 
excitement; but as it was, they were glad of any 
thing that called the young people’s attention 
away from them; for the Haywards were a very 
affectionate and united family, and the children 
in ordinary times would have seen how care-worn 
both father and mother looked. And yet it was 
no new trouble. Some seven years before, Mrs. 
Hayward’s father had died, and leaving no will, 
one or two of his heirs insisted that all his prop- 
erty should be sold, and the money be divided 
equally between the children. This seemed fair 
enough, but in reality was very unfair to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hayward, as her father had settled her hus- 
band on the farm they still occupied when first 
married, and assured them that it was for them 
and their children. As years went by, Mr. Hay- 
ward had improved the place, and spent all his 
surplus money on it; and yet at the old man’s 
death, as there was no will, the brothers insisted 
on the sale of the farm. For over six years the 
matter had been in litigation, and now Mr. Hay- 
ward had just been warned by his lawyer that he 
would in all probability have to relinquish the 
place unless he could raise money enough to buy 
it in, So matters stood just before this Fourth of 
July, which the Hayward children were to cele- 
brate so lovingly ; and Mrs. Hayward, seeing they 
had some special plan on hand, begged her hus- 
band to let the children know nothing of the al- 
most certain prospect that lay before them of 
leaving their dear old home till after the grand 
holiday. 

The boys had worked hard at polishing and 
cleaning the old cabinet; they had bought new 
brass handles for the drawers, finding Jack 
would make no charge for his advice and help 
at odd moments; and late Monday afternoon 
the children were to rehearse their grand “ Cen- 
tennial Presentation,” as Tom called it. That 
young man was alone in the shop, waiting for 
the others, and, by way of passing the time, took 
out all the drawers and fitted them in again. 
As he opened the secret drawer, which was now 
to be used no longer as the treasure casket for 
each in turn, he looked at it carefully. It was in 
the extreme left corner of the large top drawer ; 
the back of the drawer was divided into pigeon- 
holes, and the back of this last left-hand pigeon- 
hole, when pressed in a certain way, fell down 
and showed a space behind. As Tom looked he 
thought, “I wonder why there isn’t a secret draw- 
er at the right-hand corner.” There wasn’t, for 
they had often tried. But suddenly Tom thought, 
“Perhaps the maker put a secret drawer in some 
of the pigeon-holes between,” and carefully push- 
ed at the back of each. At the fourth he fancied 
he felt a spring, and tried more carefully; the 
back fell forward, and he saw an oblong box just 
filling the space behind. Here was a sensation! 
Tom could hardly wait for the others; but in a 
few moments up they came, Ned with his Cen- 
tennial speech neatly rolled and tied with blue 
ribbon, Anna ready to recite her “poem,” and 
Minnie with her best doll. They all saw by Tom’s 
face that something had happened ; and after his 
account of the finding of the box, each took it in 
turn and tried to open it, but it was locked. 
“ Let’s take it in to mother,” said Anna. 

“No, no,” cried Tom, “I found it, and I want 
to give it to father to-morrow. You see, I only was 
to invite the folks into the room, so I want to hand 
this to father.” 

“ All right; now we must settle just how we'll 
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We will not linger at the rehearsal, however, 
but pass on to the real affair. 

Tuesday dawned clear and bright. The Hay- 
wards were four miles from any village, and spent 
the day quietly at home. But a few friends came 
in the afternoon, and among them Mrs. Hayward’s 
only sister, who much regretted the lawsuit her 
brothers had involved Mr. Hayward in. At four 
o’clock Tom came on the piazza, where his father 
and mother were sitting with their friends, and 
invited them all into the large sitting-room, which 
the children had taken possession of since morn- 
ing, locking out all the grown folks. As they 
rose to enter the house, Anna struck up the 
“Centennial March” that she had practiced so 
faithfully, and played it steadily and with good 
expression, in spite of the exclamations of sur- 
prise, that could not be repressed, as they entered 
the large square room, which the boys had dressed 
with flags and flowers. In silver figurcs stood 
1776 on one wall, while opposite, in gilt, 1876. 
The sword, musket, and cap that their father had 
used through the war were fastened up against 
the wall, and beneath stood the old cabinet, but, 
except by its shape, it might have been taken for 
new. Ice-cream, raspberries, sandwiches, and 
cake made the table in the centre of the room a 
pleasant spot for the eye to rest on, while Minnie 
stood at its head, with powdered hair, a complete 
little model of one of the ladies of 1776. Ned 
and Tom stood each side of mamma, and as his 
father began to speak, Tom informed him, in a 
stage whisper, 

“Wait till Anna’s done playing, and then Ned 
has a speech. This is what we chose for our 
Fourth.” 

The elders took seats, and as the last chords 
of the march were struck, Ned began, rather 
timidly at first, but warming to his theme as he 
went on. It was his first speech, and deserves to 
be recorded. 

“Father and mother and dear friends, we chil- 
dren wanted to hit upon some very good way of 
keeping this Fourth of July, knowing as we all 
did that we should always wish to remember this 
special. day.of 1876—the day on which, one hun- 
dred years ago, our forefathers signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence (which we intended to 
read to you, but must defer till later in the even- 
ing, as the cream would melt), and now we cele- 
brate our country’s hundredth birthday by giving 
to our dear mother the old cabinet which she has 
so kindly let us use. It is a true Centennial gift, 
having been used in her family for more than 





one hundred years. I trust you will excuse our 
putting new handles on it, as our worthy friend” 
(Tom thought Jack too common a name to be in 
@ speech, so insisted on “worthy friend”) “told 
us they are all the fashion on old-fashioned things. 
Anna will now recite a few verses she has com- 
posed for this occasion, Tom present a small gift 
to father, and then we will request our hostess” 
(taking Minnie’s hand) “to serve our tea.” 

Anna recited her verses, which delighted her 
parents, though I doubt if they gave signs of 
wonderful poetical genius; and as she took her 
seat Tom jumped up and said, forgetting in his 
hurry his nicely prepared little speech, 

“Father, we gave mother the cabinet, and so 
here is this box for you. I found it in a secret 


drawer. It’s locked, though, and we couldn’t fit 
a key to it.” 

Mrs. Hayward’s face grew pale. “ Father's 
box!” she said. “Charles, open it! open it!” 


In a few moments the lock had been forced, 
and in the box lay a paper. Mr. Hayward held 
it a moment in evident excitement. 

“My dear children,” he said, amidst perfect 
silence, “I believe you have brought truth to light 
at last, all through your loving work for us. This 
is,” and he opened it quickly, “ your grandfather's 
will, and I need not wait to read it to assure you 
that our dear home is now, as he meant it to be, 
ours indeed.” 

Great was the rejoicing among the elders, while 
the children had a merry evening, declaring there 
had never been such a Fourth, and, if they lived 
till 1976, they never should forget fixing up the 
old book-case, and what came of it. 

For our younger readers we must add that 
Minnie soon had a doll’s house which was the 
envy of every little girl around ; and the boys are 
to visit Philadelphia in September, as Mr. Hay- 
ward said Tom ought to have some great treat 
for finding the will; and the Exhibition would be 
only half seen if Ned were not with him. So if 
you are in Philadelphia in September, look out 
for Tom and Ned Hayward. 





IN RETURN FOR ROSES. 
A ouvsrer of roses, creamy white, 
Blushing as if at their own delight, 
You gave to me, darling. I took them, fain 
To send some sweetness back again. 
But how can the symbols of speech express 
The subtle, delicate tenderness, 
The faint, illusive, and charming grace, 
Which a rose-heart keeps in the secret place 
Where the soul of its fragrance lives and glows? 
What can one give in return for the rose? 
Only this: In an hour of gloom 
You sent me rest, translated bloom; 


And after the bloom has withered quite, 
The thought of you will be full of light. 





GOVERNOR AND MRS. HAYES. 


N page 476 we give two portraits that can 
not fail to be of interest to all our readers 
—that of Governor Hayes, the Republican candi- 
date in the approaching Presidential election, 
and of his wife, the lady who, in the course of fu- 
ture events, may be called upon to dispense the 
hospitalities of the White House. Governor 
Hayes comes of good old New England stoek, his 
ancestors having settled in Windsor, Connecti- 
cut, about the year 1680. His mother was a 
member of the Birchard family, who emigrated 
to America about half a century before. They 
settled at Norwich, Connecticut, and subsequent- 
ly owned large tracts of real estate in that vicin- 
ity. Both families were represénted in the Rev- 
olutionary war, and did good service to the cause. 
The present Governor of Ohio was educated at 
Kenyon College, and afterward, graduating in 
1842, he entered the Law School. In partnership 
with General Ralph P. Buchland, of Fremont, 
Ohio, he began his professional career, and made 
his first acquaintance with politics in 1858, when 
he was elected City Solicitor. Upon the break- 
ing out of the civil war he left his law-books for 
the field, and raising a regiment for the defense 
of his country, he joined the division of General 
Reno, bearing the commission of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel. He received his first wound at the battle 
of South Mountain, but no persuasion could in- 
duce him to leave his regiment, and he remained 
in command until the close of the engagement. 
His bravery in action and meritorious services on 
the occasion of several of our more important 
battles led him through successive changes to the 
rank of Brigadier-General, For further “ gal- 
lant and distinguished services” during the cam- 
paigns of 1864 he was breveted Major-General. 
How well our soldier fought the battles of his 
country may be imagined from the fact that dur- 
ing his military career he had four horses shot 
under him, and was wounded an equal number of 
times. 

Just before the close of the war, when he could 
no longer be of service in the field, General Hayes 
returned to political life, and presented himself 
as Republican candidate of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Ohio. He was elected by an 
overwhelming majority, and at the close of his 
first term was again returned by the same party. 
In 1867 he became Governor of the State, and in 
this office, as in that of Congressman, he was re- 
elected for a second term. After quitting the 
gubernatorial chair he again represented his con- 
stituency in Congress, and in 1874 was once more 
nominated as Governor. This time he assumed 
the office with which he was already so familiar 
by a majority of between five and six thousand 
on the largest vote ever cast in the State of 
Ohio. 

Mrs. Hayes has been described by those who 
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MRS. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


know her as a very handsome and accomplished 
lady, devoted to her domestic duties, and also 
possessing great conversational talent and social 
tact. She unites, it is said, the ease of a.per- 
son accustomed to cultivated society with all 
the warm cordiality of Western life. In person 
she is of medium height, with a graceful and 
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| well-developed figure. Her eyes are brown, and 


her dark hair is usually arranged in simple but 
becoming braids, which fall low over the fore- 
| head, in contrast to the modern fashion of crop- 
ping and frizzing. Her features are regular, 
| and she possesses a peculiarly attractive mouth. 


| There is also much character in the face, whicb } 
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expresses at once firmness and amiability. The 
simplicity and excellent taste of her toilettes have 
been matters of remark among the ladies who 
have met her during the official career of her 
husband, while she has been one of the leaders 
of society at the Ohio capital. She is faithful in 
her religious observances, and distinguished for 








THE HON. RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


her numerous and judicious acts of charity, not 
allowing the time devoted to society to interfere 
with what may be called the serious duties of 
life. Altogether her friends declare that if call- 
ed upon to preside at the White House, she will 
grace that mansion both as an amiable Christian 
woman and a graceful hostess. 





[Jury 22, 1876. 
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THE FRENCH STYLES. 


& our illustrations of this week the 
reader will find examples of all the 
French styles since the early Renais- 
sance. These Quatorze styles, as, for 
the sake of brevity, the Quatorze, 
Quinze, and Louis Seize are sometimes called— 
the Quatorze underlying them all more or less— 
are usually considered to be a later Renaissance. 
The art of furniture-making had been slumbering, 
as we have heretofore had occasion to remark, and 
in the repetition of previous forms, without the 
application of much intelligence either to their 
origin, their shapes, or their decoration, they had 
become meaningless, and in many instances un- 
lovely; so that when the Grand Monarque began 
to fill his ideal of a sovereign and make his court 
splendid, the fresh impetus toward splendor that 
the manufacture of furniture received, in the style 
borrowed from the Italian Jesuits, but amplified 
and glorified under French requirements, consti- 
tuted as veritable a rebirth as that which had fol- 
lowed the finding of the grotesques many years 
before, when the early Renaissance arose. 

The character of the Quatorze may be gathered 











Ewprme Arm-Cuair. 


from the cut whith we give to-day-of a drawing. | 
room in that style, and by the chair which is en- 

graved separately. ' Here the reader will see the 

free use of those lines that outline the shape of 

the inverted S, and of all those loose curvatures 

that filled the ideal of grace in their day under 

the impression that they obeyed the line of beau- 

ty. But the line of beauty, it has been decided, | 
follows a chastér curve—one that doés not launch | 
out in all its force at once, but that cherishes 
some repression and restraint. It is, of course, 
impossible in a cut of this sort to give the pecul- 
iar effects of light and shade at which the Qua- 
torze aimed with its gilt stueco; nor can any idea 
be formed of its chief merit, the boule-work, with 
its shell marquetry, on vermilion or on gilded 
ground, and the exquisitely chased brass-work 
that, originally. used to.spare the weaker and 
more exposed portions of the inlay, aiterward 
became a part of the plan of the ornament, was 
richly chased, as we have said, and frequently 
thrown into relief with the finest repoussé-work. 
The reader will observe how ornamental the style 
is, not in its use of ornament at all, but in the 
general disposal of its parts, and will see that 


| drawing-room of a 





where other styles exercise a certain control over 
the fancy, this continues the lines of its decora- | 


tion into the construction of the members of its | 


various articles themselves. The single Qua- 
torze chair on the page shows how well mere 


comfort of the body was cared for, although’ by | 
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Louis Seize Bep-CHamper. 


no means any comfort like that provided in the 
Louis Quinze style; but there is a nobler appear- 
ance about it than about the chair that suceeed- 
ed it, as if it were already half a throne; and 
there is to be seen here, besides, that method of 
carrying out the whole scheme of a room (so that 
every article and every portion of an article was 
an integral part of it), in the embroidery of the 
tapestry covering it, which does not deviate from 
the shells and 
wreaths and scrolls 
of the main feat- 
ures of the decora- 
tion. If the reader 
is reminded by the 
Louis Quatorze 


hotel parlor, it is 
not to be wondered 
at; the American 
sovereign, who can 
afford but three or 
four days’ splendor 
in the year, when 
he leaves his frame 
house and its front 
yard, his ingrain 
carpet and his cot- 
ton shades, likes to 
have that splendor 
as splendid as pos- 
sible, and the style 
of regal parade, in 
its eye-taking glit- 
ter, it has long been 
admitted, is the 
Lotiis Quatorze. 
The comfert, the 
more than comfort 


—the indolent 
lounging ease— 
which the Louis 


Quinze allowed, is 
apparent in the ac- 
companying 


cut, 
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THE -FRENCH STYLES. 


given as a suitable illustration of an interior in 
that style—half parlor, half conservatory, a room 
of luxurious light, warmth, ease, and fragrance. 
In this bright and airy summer parlor the springs, 
the tufted cushions, the depth of seat, all indicate 
the dolce far niente it made unavoidable. The 
shape of the legs of the chairs and of the.tabular 
pedestals of the urns of flowers shows the Louis 
Quinze elongation into slenderer and more reedy 
lengths from the 
rounder contours 
it. replaced, with 
which those of the 
table and divan are 
more in accord. 
The cut of the table 
drapery follows the 
general idea, and 
fancies of the shell 
are to be guessed 
in the reticulations 
of the metal and 
net-work every 
where above and 
below. Nothing 
could be in better 
adaptation to such 
a style than such a 
room, with its tall 
panels and slender 
columns, where the 
brilliancy of 
original 
heightened by the 
circumambient out- 
door lustre, soften- 
ed 
here by the soft 
silken curtain and 
there by the outer 


the | 
plan is | 


only _ slightly, . 


awning ; while the | 
waywardness of the | 
spikes and wreaths | 





of the growing | 
plants assists in 








giving a rococo appearance to what is a very sub- 
dued example of the early days of the variation 
from the Quatorze into the new style of the 


Quinze. If one wishes to see specimens of the 
rococo, they can be found in all their hideousness 
in the beginning of a book containing a hundred 
and sixty plates of Chippendale’s designs, al- 
though in giving such designs Chippendale was 
merely sacrificing to fashion, and putting aside 
his own purer taste and superior ability. 

The Louis Seize bedroom is a very finished ex- 
ample of that style when, in its highest develop- 
ment of taste and wealth, it approached the beauty 
of the earlier Renaissance, and is, indeed, hardly 
distinguishable therefrom. Here we have the pan- 
els in straight lines, dispensing with any remem- 
brance of the rococo, with the arabesque-work in 
gilding and colors mingled with carving in low re- 
lief, just beginning to hint of the Pompeian panel, 
and outlining the spaces just above and around 
the pieces of furniture, so that the furniture seems 
built as a part of the construction of the room. 
We have, too, a glimpse of the pilasters, with their 
close and delicate carving overlaid with that rich 
gilding that endures soap and water, and does not 
tarnish after nearly a century; and the Oriental 
canopy, and the Turk’s head capping it, that show 
a return again to the period of the Renaissance, 
when such a fashion must have come to France 
by the way of Venice and the old Greek com- 
merce. The ornament is profuse without losing 
delicacy; and if one compares it with that of the 
previous régime, one can not help seeing, whether 
the style be that which one fancies or not, the 
much more wholesome and healthy tendency of 
the whole thing. The pieces of furniture them- 
selves are dignified without pretension or pomp; 
the bedstead is stately but elegant, and the dra- 
pery relieves its lines; the chest of drawers turns 
utility into beauty, and combines several conven- 
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Exrpme Psycue. 


iences ; the cabinet somewhat reminds one in 
shape of the Italian bureau of that and earlier 
periods, which was lifted on legs in the same 
manner, the difference between them being little 
but that between the compartments and shelves 
of the cabinet and the tiny drawers of the other ; 
the shape of the vases on the upper shelf of the 
cabinet is the shape of the tazza that plays a con- 
spicuous part in the ornament of the style—a 
shape that may be seen again, in an inverted po- 
sition, on the tops of the legs of the Louis Seize 
chair, whose decoration, by-the-way, although it 
appears even more elaborate than that of the 
Louis Quatorze chair, is in a better direction, tend- 
ing, with all its ornateness, toward the path that 
leads to Grecian simplicity, while the other tends 
toward the path that leads to chaos. Perhaps 
the better taste and wit of the young Austrian 
princess, who mounted the throne of France only 
as a step to the scaffold, led to the introduction 
of this style ; perhaps the fresh acquaintance with 
the antique given by the long-buried treasures of 
Pompeii just brought to light: whatever was its 
cause, its effect was that of a great advance on 
any thing known for more than two hundred years. 
It is no wonder that a style possessing so many 
charms, and which is so much freer from vicious- 
ness than either of its predecessors, should be se- 
lected now as the leading fashion of the day. It 
is the nearest approach to the old Renaissance 
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of the Quattrocento that modern styles have made ; 
and if certain purists deride the Renaissance, we 
can remember that people of as much weight in 
the world’s history, such as Raphael, Romano, and 
Cellini, assisted at its formation. 

In the remaining chair, the Psyche glass, and 
the bedstead, which accompany our illustrations, 
there may be seen the faults and the assumptions 
of that school, the splendor of whose name has 
attracted many by a supposititious idea of virtue, 
but which, while it pretended to the beauty of the 
ancient, fell short of that of the modern, The 
First Empire, with the exception of a few mechan- 
ical points, such, for instance, as the fine alabas- 
ter finish it gave to wood when desired—a prac- 
tice as legitimate as that of ebonizing—possesses 
no claims upon favor. For although the largest 
freedom of choice is to be allowed, yet in certain 
matters taste is arbitrary: if, that is, a thing as- 
sumes to be classic, good taste requires that it 
shall be pure classic, and not the classic of a petit 
maitre. The style of the First Empire is one, as 
may be seen, that makes a fine appearance some- 
times at the first glance, but its details will not 
bear inspection; for frequently it intruded mod- 
ern outlines upon antique ornament, or mixed the 
antique ornament with modern and nondescript 
fancies, and represented the life of the classic pe- 
riod according to its imagination, but not accord- 
ing to fact. In its present reproduction, though, 
when one wishes to furnish in it, our artists in 
furniture are far better informed and more exact, 
and the First Empire, as made to day, is a great 
improvement upon the First Empire of the begin- 
ning of the century. 

For the beautiful illustrations that accompany 
this article, we are indebted to the courteous kind- 
ness of the Pottier & Stymus Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mortuen.—The dress in the cut you inclose is a long 
Marguerite basque, loosely made, and buttoned behind. 
The kilt skirt is sewed to the edge, and the sash con- 
ceals the seam that joins the skirt and basque. The 
style is one of the modifications of the princesse dress 
illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VIII, in the Girls’ 
Wardrobe, The bands of silk may be blind-etitched on 
if you prefer it, but many of the best furnishing houses 
“now use machine stitching for such bands, especially 
on children’s clothes. The sash should be silk, or else 
of the dress material, as ribbon is not wide enough, 
except for very small children. It should be fastened 
at intervals on the dress in a way that will not be seen, 
yet will bold it in place permanently. The waist should 
extend very low over the hips, and is about five-eighths 
of the entire length of the dress. 

S. L. B.—George Eliot was not married previous to 
her marriage with Mr. Lewes. 

M. D. B.—Twenty-five yards of eighteen-inch silk is 
not considered toc much for a Boiteuse polonaise suit, 
provided the silk is used for trimming. 

Grozixern.—Napkin rings are not used at dinner 
parties, no matter how small the party. They may 
be used for transient guests, just as they are for the 
rest of the household. 

M. H.—There is no better pattern of the water-proof 
cloak than that illustrated in Bazar No. 50, Vol. VI. 
Other shapes have been introduced, but none have be- 
come so generally popular, because none have proved 
so convenient. Make your black brilliantine dress 
with a basque and long round over-skirt simply draped. 
Knife-pleatings, or else clustered pleats in groups of 
five or six knife pleats, should trim both the upper 
and lower skirts. Put two rows, each eight inches 
deep, on the lower skirt, and one of five inches, when 
finished, on the upper skirt. The corset basque should 
have long side bodies, and should be simply piped on 
the edge. If you like it more dressy, put two rows of 
knife-pleating below the waist line on the middle 
forms of the back, or you may extend them from one 
under-arm seam to the other. The neck should have 
a wide standing English collar, and the sleeves should 
have two plain narrow cuffs simply piped, or else one 
enuff with a knife-pleating falling over the hand. 
Another way of making these plain dresses look well, 
especially for quite young ladies, is to have the over 
dress a polonaise buttoned behind, like the pattern 
Hlustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. IX. You can put two 
bias bands, or elee one wide bias fold or a straight 
knife-pleating, on the edge. 

J. E. 8.—It is a matter of choice this season whether 
your summer silk shal] be made with a basque or polo- 
naise. The latter is probably most stylish, as there 
are several new designs, viz., the “ Seventy-six,” “ La 
Boiteuse,” and the polonaise buttoned behind. These 
over dresses must be simply trimmed, only the edges 
requiring a border of fringe, lace, or pleating. If you 
wish, you can add a jabot of lace down the front, or, 
instead, long-looped bows of velvet or of gros grain 
ribbon. A single pointed pocket is sufficient. When 
over-skirts are used, the long round over-skirt, or else 
something draped diagonally, proves to be most grace- 
ful. Grenadines are made in the same styles, and 
trimmed with lace or fringe. Velvet striped grenadine 
is very stylish when worn over a velvet skirt and with 
velvet sleeves. If you want something more dressy 
than the plain summer silks, get pale blue brocaded 
silk for a round over-skirt and basque simply edged 
with fringe. Then use the black velvet sleeves and 
lower skirt you have for your grenadine. 

Mrs. K.—The most stylish patterns for little girls’ 
dresses are found in the Girls’ Wardrobe, illustrated in 
Bazar No. 50, Vol. VILL. The whole set of patterns 
costs 2 cents, 

Prrvssvure.—Make the young lady's black silk dress 
with a corset basque and long round over-skirt. Put 
piping on the basque edge ; trim the over-skirt with 
fringe, and put box-pleating on the lower skirt. For 
the grenadine use the stylish Boiteuse polonaise pat- 
tern, and trim it with French lace. Put knife-pleat- 
inge of the grenadine on the lower skirt, which should 
be of silk. 

Mxs. D. J.—White lace ties are not worn with mourn- 
ing dress. Get crépe lisse or tarlatan instead. 

8. Z.—Gingham and cambric dresses for girls of nine 
years are now made in the old way, with a belted blouse 
waist buttoned behind and a single skirt trimmed with 
a flounce, or with bias bands of the material stitched 

~ound the skirt. 

H.—Make your striped silk with a plain cuirass 

sque and long round over-skirt edged with fringe. 

the grenadine have a plain polonaise. 

~ A. A.—Dark biue or else white flannel will be 

adsome for your boy's summer suit, and is as cool 

dinen. Make with knee pantaloons, jacket, and vest. 


LIVER AND BLOOD DISEASES. 
By R. V. Prrrce, M.D., Author yr “ =e pasa Com- 
mon-Sense Medical 

A healthy liver secretes ome red about two 
and a half pounds of bile, which contains a great 
amount of waste material taken from the blood. 
When the liver becomes torpid or congested, it 
fails to eliminate this vast amount of noxious 
substance, which, therefore, remains to poison 
the blood and be conveyed to every part of the 
system, What must be the condition of the 
blood when it is receiving and retaining each day 
two and a half pounds of poison? Nature tries 
to work off this poison through other channels 
and organs—the kidneys, lungs, skin, ete.—but 
these organs become overtaxed in performing 
this labor in addition to their natural functions, 
and can not long withstand the pressure, but be- 
come variously diseased. 

The brain, which is the great electrical centre 
of all vitality, is unduly stimulated by the un- 
healthy blood which passes to it from the heart, 
and it fails to perform its office healthily. Hence 
the symptoms of bile poisoning, which are dull- 
ness, headache, incapacity to keep the mind on 
any subject, impairment of memory, dizzy, sleepy, 
or nervous feelings, gloomy forebodings, and irri- 
tability of temper. The blood itself being dis- 
eased, as it forms the sweat upon the surface of 
the skin, it is so irritating and poisonous that it 
produces discolored brown spots, pimples, blotches, 
and other eruptions, sores, boils, carbuncles, and 
scrofulous tumors, The "stomach, bowels, and 
other organs can not escape becoming affected, 
sooner or later, and we have, as the result, costive- 
ness, piles, dropsy, dyspepsia, diarrhoea. Other 
symptoms are common, as bitter or bad taste in 
mouth, internal heat, palpitation, teasing cough, 
unsteady appetite, choking sensation in throat, 
bloating of stomach, pain in sides or about shoul. 
ders or back, coldness of extremities, etc., etc. 
Only a few of the above symptoms are likely to 
be present in any case at one time. The liver 
being the great depurating or blood-cleansing 
organ of the system, set this great “ housekeeper 
of our health” at work, and the foul corruptions 
which gender in the blood, and rot out, as it were, 
the machinery of life, are gradually expelled from 
the system. For this purpose, Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, with very small doses 
daily of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, 
is pre-eminently the articles needed. They cure 
every kind of humor, from the worst scrofula to 
the common pimple, blotch, or eruption. Great 
eating ulcers kindly heal under their mighty cur- 
ative influence. Virulent blood poisons that 
lurk in the system are by them robbed of their 
terrors, and by their persevering and somewhat 
protracted use the most tainted systems may be 
completely renovated and built up anew. En- 
larged glands, tumors, and swellings dwindle 
away and disappear under the influence of these 

great resolvents.—[ Com.] 





STEALING THUNDER. 


Tue success and popularity of the new Will- 
cox & Gibbs Automatic sewing-machine have 
tempted some of its more pushing and less scrupu- 
lous competitors to try and steal its thunder. 
The public can not, therefore, be too strongly 
cautioned that the new Willeox & Gibbs Auto- 
matic is the only machine in the world with 
tension requiring no change whatever for any 
thickness of material. No. 658 Broadway (cor- 
ner Bond Street), New York.—[Com.] 











THE FAMILY FAVORITE 


Is the New Weed Sewing-Machine, which makes 
a “Lock Stitch,” runs rapid and light, and sews 
thin or thick material without change of thread, 
needle, or tension. Salesrooms at 26 Union 
Square, New York. 

Sramvronp, Conn., June, 1876, 
Weep Sewrne-Macuine Co. 

Gentlemen,—This js my last payment on Weed 
Machine. I now own one of the best machines 
in the country, and I am very much erst to 
you for being so lenient. Yours aoa gg 
Com.] Mrs. R. J. Toone. 








Drs. Strone’s Remedial eens, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., has Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, fe pet hi 
Electro-Thermal Baths. Equalizer and other ties 
for the cure of Nervous, Lung, Female, and Chronic Dis- 
eases. For full particulars send for circular.—{Com.} 





Dearyess Revizvep.— No Medicine. Book free. 
G. J. Woun: Madison, Ind.—[{Com.] 





Coryvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Sup PR ent with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For eale by Newsdealers goneeally : ; or 
will be oot Lee A on a of 25 cents. 


BROTHERS, New Yours. 
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Ok SHAW, 


Wonéerful success - our new inventio' 


and back ; can be 

rip or tear; from “So 00 
yo variety, 

Patent ala oe of all Tadles instant! 


posi aye eal at wholesale 


25c. and 50c. each. 
25c. and 50c. 


change. 
as lalty 


lightfully cooling, 


THE COUNTRY GIRL, 
without Invisible Front, 


aes AR- 
GUERITA Rh which forms COLFFURE for front 
dbwted ee a single hair-pin, and will not 


very stylish, and im- 

+ $2 00 hang me | on real 

inch on imitation hair-lace. 
UMAN HAIR GOODS, 


prices. 
Switches of the fnest quality of hair, and Curls 
warranted naturall 
in immense quantities, at 
prices to suit every body. 
Nets for the front 


Combings made up in 
the most approved manner, 
per oz. Latest 

method ; Roots all one war. 
Hair taken in ex- 
Gray Hair 


Our quality of human hair 
me best proof in the world, 
as e proof in the wor! 

} highest premium awarded 


Beautifying Bazaar. 
Creme Blanche, or 
the magic beautifier, for the 
complexion, imparts a bril- 
liant transparency, is de- 
indispensable art: cle for the 
toilet table; warranted a 
lutely harmless, $1 per box. 


changed into 


54 West 14th St. (near Macy's.) 


ONLY DEPOT, NEW YORK. 


curly, 


and an 





THE CITY BELLE, 
with Invisible Front. 


F. Coens s celebrated AURORA, to bleach hair of ~ color a fine ~s olden blonde without injury 


tion, DERMA 


ice for 3-ounce bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 
‘TINE, a sure cure to remove all wrinkles from the aime 3 00 per bottle. A large assort- 


‘ontane’s wonderful prepara- 


ment of all modern beautifying COSMETIQUES on hand. 
Goods sent to all parts of the country,when prepaid,free of all charge; or, C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 





TTING MACHINES 





Makes any size of Box, Knife, 
Side or Cluster Plaits, 
6 pepen Needles & Lone. 
GENTS WANTED, 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 


$250 





done by using 


his strength. 





After an attack of paralysis persons are liable to many or- 
dinary diseases which did not affect them before. 
tell you that you must keep your bowels regular. 


Your doctor will 
This can be best 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


It cleanses without weakening, thus enabling the sick man to regain 
Ask your physician, and he will recommend its use. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





AGGIE MITCHELL TO DR. VON 
MOSCHZISKER: June 8, 1876. 
My Dear —Having known you profession- 
ally as well ai and of your notes in the 
treatment of Diseases of the Throat, a class of com- 
plaints common among members of our profession, I 
see with pleasure that your Remedies are now prepared 
for sale generally. I consider your Catarrh Remedy 
and your Throat Gargle particularly valuable, and 
we recommend them iy such to all who need 
em. Iam yours ore 
AGGIE MITCHELL 


Send for the Remedies, “ for a Circular, to 198 
Genesee St., Utica, N. ¥. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks, 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons, 


Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing, 
iste sellthem. A book givin; =F ant ed a pen 


di ions Will be sent to any one b: 
prietors, WzeLLs, Ricuarpson, & =i vt 




















Celebrated fo: = pemeten and variety of work, ease 
qust —— ¥ ‘n all the latest a enn and sell 


1 $6.00 inclod cluding four heaters, bo: ye s 
iD x, sent 
fait working directi on receipt ittietinoes to ony address by 
AMERICAN MACHINE ©O, Sole Manufacturers, 

430 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


THE BEST VET for AGENTS’ SALES is 


OUR BEHAVIOR Buignete and 


——_ = 
best American Society, by Mrs. E. ve © =m will sell 
at sight in every house. indis ipensable to all who de- 
sire to get ahead in the world. Written with great abil- 
ity. Printed and bound splendidly. Price low. Only 
book on this sub) on sold by agents, and will sell better 
than any other in the market. pea adh and terms 
sent on immediate application to publish 

J. M. STODDAR & CO., 723 Chestnut t Bt., Phila. 





with Sane “a Beauty of form. 
ree Garments in one. ae 


waist, and state whether long or short 
front ie desired. Address 
WABNER BROS., 763 Broadway,N.Y. 





For Comfort, Elegance, and Durability 





Seo. 


BUY HOLBROOK & LUDLOW’S 


SUPERIOR GRADE 
Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s Fine Shoes. 


The FRENCH LAST and FULL EX- 
TENSION EDGES a Specialty. 


These goods are manufactured in Utica, New York, 
from the choicest selection of thd best material, and for 
style, fit, and workmanship are unequaled. Sold by all 
the popular dealers throughout the country. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most Pecectical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the head 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 
543 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 East 14th St., up stairs, 


Self-Propel- ling Chairs, 


For CRIPPLES and INVALIDS. 











Can be easily ene. either 
in or out doors, py 4 one hav- 
ing the use of hands. 

tate your weight,and send 

stamp for illus- trated catalogue 
of different — Styles & prices. 
. A. SMITH, 

Please mention No. 32 Platt St., 
this paper. N. Y. City 





YarEne CARDS Printed from Nickel Silver Type.— 
85 White Bristol, or 25 Tinted, or 12 Snowflake, Mar- 
ble, Repp, or Damask ,or 6 Glass, or 6 Floral, 10 cts. and 
1-ct. stamp, by return mail. All other kinds correspond- 
ingly low. 240 styles. Illustrated Circular, aon,” po 
&c.,to Agents,10c. Address W.C,Cannon, Boston, M: 





qert. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
me Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The “Gem” > Ray Plaiting Machine, 


Perfect wes 1000 yards a day. Is not a toy, buta 
machine. ce $0. Send for Circular and samples. 
c.G. STEVENS & CO., 114 East 14th St., N.Y. 


EAUTIFUL | Brown or Brack, no previous 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Goxoxtric For 
Tus Hare.” All draggists. Depot No. 9 Dey St., N.Y, 


DIOR’S f2°tis yall brass 


For oapon, oo. Pictures or or Decoratin: at 2 
IVY Fea ed zene. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 




















bcd ALCONATED GLYCERINE TABLET 


ined wonderful on ten Itsuse makesthe skin 
healt soft, white,an rma tewig wee vents wrinkles,and is 
the best of ail Toilet Soaps. Sold by druggists generally. 


EEP’S CUSTOM yyy made to meas- 

ure. The x best, 4 for $9 00. KEEP’S PAT- 
ENT PARTLY-MADE DRESS SHIRTS, the very 
best, 6 for $7 00. Samples and full directions mailed 
free’ to any address. EEP MANUFACTURING 
CO., 165 and 167 Mercer Street, New York. 


Siitocka cre PATTERNS, either er ‘iy oy or 
Circulars free, or stam “oe of = 
8 for 10c. BENTLEY “e mO.. oe 
. ¥., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore M 
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Walker St, 
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NOVELTIES IN 


Boys Clothing. 
AT Stenart&C 


ARE OFFERING a LARGE and EXTEN- 
SIVE ASSORTMENT of CHILDREN’S 
and BOYS’ 


Ready-Made Clothing 


SUITABLE for ages from TWO AND A HALF TO 
FIFTEEN YEARS. ALL WOOL, FINE FAB- 
RICS; SUITABLE for SUMMER and SEA-SIDE 
WEAR; WORKMANSHIP, STYLE, and FINISH 
UNSURPASSED. 

ALSO, a LINE of SUITS, a :ittle out of style, 
WILL BE OFFERED ata 


Reduction of 50 Per Ct. 


Large Line of Linen Suits, 
Boys’ and Children's Hats, 
In Great Variety. 


Broadway Ath Ave,,dth & (Oth ts, 


Le Materials at reduc ed price a. Mrs. ( C. 4c Clothier r, 
Bergen, Genesee Co., N. Y. Samples sent for llc. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS: 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns sre Guanen vo Fir any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuyacy, #0 na to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Suit. The bnst measure is 
taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
tider the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Suit Patterns are now ready: 

fol. VIII. 
Tr E, with Shirred Tablier and bese 








Skir 
CHIL D's Ww ARDROBE, Box - Pleated oo" 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 


from 6 months to 5 years old)............... 21 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, io . 

Round Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt....... “ 23 
LOOSE BASQUE, with Cardinal Cape, Square 

SE | ON WN ib ian co ctcedsccncece « 33 
DOUBLE- BREASTED FRENCH JACKRT, 


cog Over-skirt, and Clinging W alking 
‘ 








DT tis Mint Uhh ce shewathhe hed i eaceacanaban ‘41 
CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
Cop 4 SRR oer “ 43 
JOCKEY BASQU E, Double hg with Scarf 
Back, and pet Sage oe Oe * 43 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double- Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. * 48 
LONG CLOA K, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walking Skirt................--.. “ 45 
DOUBLE-BREASTED CUIRASS BASQU z 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, an 
Clinging Walking Skirt................... “ 46 
ARMOR BASQUE, "scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained ian nacas “ 46 
MARGUERITE PELISSE, with Six- Gore Walk- 
EN hatte wenn bares €a66 tae 
PRINCESSE DRESS “ 48 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for irl from 2 to 9 years old)....... * 50 
MARGUERI’ E WEE Bivacéesensescisccic “« 62 
Vol. LX. 
GIRL’S LINGERIE, Gabrielle Wrapper, Under- 
Waist, Spee Night-gown, —— Chemise, 
and Clo Drawers (for girl from 5 to 15 
DEMCADRERCCds > ove sdecuntiwenvebecse oi 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE, with Demi-Trained 
UU EU AC peed 6d0 Kunde bec vesesecescocecs + 
BLOUSE BASQUE, La Boiteuse Overskirt and 
OO CO eee rere i 
CAMBRIC POLONAISE WALKING SUIT... “ 12 
CONTINENTAL BASQUE, Long, Round Over- 
skirt, and Walkin ‘Sire bs dkbacsanbe “. 
LAFAYETTE SACQUE, Drapery Over- skirt, 
OO WOR BUTE. oso cnc en ccesccccovccceess “i 
ae BASQUE, Burnous ee _ with 
rasol Pocket, and Walking Skirt.......... - 
“SRVENTY- six” POLONAISE. WALKING 3 
an beeensitice drains cake bac cocse ies toca e * 20 
LA BOITEUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 92 
POLONAISE BUTTONED BEHIND, with Long 
IED bh vas vctandecconccarasccs anaes “ 22 
SCARF MANTLE, Long Apron, and Demi- 
MME MRR. 23 cise cscs deneceo sss codes * 24 


The Publishers will send either Suit by mail, pre- 
paid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, Nine 
Suits will be sent for $2 00. Parties ordering from 
the British Provinces will please remit Ten Cunts ex- 
tra for postage on each Suit. No Suits separated or 
exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers suppli 


college. 
treatise. 


details. 


Price $3 00, 


This is an admirable text-book of zoology. 
and is highly adapted for its intended use. 


NEW TEXT-BOOK. 





ORTONS ZOULOGY. 


By JAMES ORTON, A.M. 


Prefessor of Natural History in Vassar College. 


Introduction, $2 00. Exchange, $1 50, 





The distinctive character of this work consists in the treatment of the whole animal king- 
dom as a unit; in the comparative study of the development and variations of organs and their 
functions, from the simplest to the most complex state; 
the student has mastered those structural affinities upon which true classification is founded ; and 
in being fitted for high schools and mixed schools by its language and illustrations, yet going far 
enough to constitute a complete grammar of the science for the under-graduate course of any 
It is designed solely as a manual for instruction. It is not a work of reference, nor a 
It is written in the light of the most recent phase of the science, but not in the inter- 
est of any particular theory. 


in withholding systematic zoology until 





From the N. Y. Evening Mail, 


As a manual for instruction, it is a model of its kind in its arrangement, in the moderation which is shown 
in the extent of animal life surveyed, in its entire omission of all theoretical and debated points, and in the 
clearness and simplicity of its explanations, aided by profuse illustrations, * * * Of the beauty of the get-up 
of the book, it is difficult to speak too highly. Paper, press work, binding, illustrations, index, all are ad- 
mirable and certainly unsurpassed in any school book we have seen. 


From the N. Y. Tribune. 


In treating the branch of natural history to which this work is devoted, Professor Orton evinces a rare 
combination of precision of statement with clearness of exposition * * * As a grammar of natural history for 
use in the class-room, it is admirably adapted by its brevity and neatness of expression, and the fidelity with 
which the author adheres to the central point of interest, without encumbering the discussion by superfluous 

The numerous excellent illustrations of the volume add greatly to its value, and are often sufficient 
to supply the place of letter-press descriptions. 


From the Boston Transcript. 


Orton's Zoology is a remarkably valuable book for the use of students of natural history * * * It aims to 
present clearly and in a new form the established facts and principles of zoology, and, \ with this limited aim 
in view, the author has reason to regard the work. as a success. 


From the Lutheran Observer, Philadelphia. 


It is the result of practical experience in the class-room, 


From Ransom Dexrzr, Professor of Zovlogy, Comparative and Human Anatomy and Physiology in the 


Iniversity of Chicago. 


I have examined Professor James Orton’s Comparative Zoology, and feel at liberty to say that I think it 
| the best text-book of zoology for high schools and colleges published in this country. 

From J. C, Burrovens, Chancellor of the University of Chicago. 
I concur in Professor Dexter's favorable opinion of Professor Orton's text-book on comparative zoology. 


From Saver Locxwoop, Supt. of Public Schools, Monmouth County, N. J. 


The book is timely, and as a text-book in zoology has not its equal in the language. We have already 
put it in the study course of the high school at Long Branch. 





Copies for examination with a view to introduction sent to teachers and school officers on 
receipt of half the retail price. ’ 

Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 
teacher or school officer on application. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Frauklin Square, N. Y. 





J.J. CONN ER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 2Oth Streets, 
Manufacturer of Ladies’ and Children’s 
HAND-SEWED 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES. 
a” Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


SHOES. 





IMPURE 
BREATH 


you. 


You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 


You would like 


Cleanse your teeth and rinse 


your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 


Impure breath 





satisfaction in every respec 


on receipt of fty cents, 
Ss 


dorsements; light, porous, Ee. heathy, 


ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 





M45 of Thin Cork, neatly covered, perfect shape, 
will not break nor get out of order; gives pertect 


t; has strong medical en- 
graceful. Mailed 
Liberal terms to the trade 


LIVAN & CO. Show Rooms, 815 bode 3 
Factory, 61 Hudson St., New York. P.O. Box 2336. 





NCEI 


‘APPLIQUE P 

Towel-work, Trade supplied by BENTLEY 
BROS., Manufacturers, 102 Walker Street, N.Y. Send 
10 cents for Sample and prices. 





CURED WITHOUT THE 
KNIFE or PAIN, and posi- 
tively guaranteed, by 
J.” NS,M.D., 
345 Ame sore 





| York. Book sent free. 
UE PATTERNS for Turkish 





)R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S Oriental Cream, or M. 
ical Beautifier. Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
48 Bond St., N. Y., and of druggists. $1 50 per bottle. 





keep it. 


UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 
Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
M’f'd by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peo ia, i. 





N ORWICH University Scientific and Military Schools 
Northfield, Vt. Address Prof. CHARLES DOLE. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
pOUREAD, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





at the usual discount. r 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








a day at home. 


$12 


ents wanted. Outfit and 


terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 





PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure. Large reduc- 


tion in prices. A trial bottle free, 
Mrs. J.A. DROLLINGER ea erte Ind. 
Box 1 (Formerly Mrs. br. 8 B. Collins.) 





Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on'receipt of Fowr Dollars by the Publishers. 


Haurer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weex ty, and Hareen’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussonisenrs at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: ee. 


The Volumes of the Macazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hageer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Txxums ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY anD 
arper’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ouide page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
samples sent for 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
50%: a wy H. Fuller & Co" Brockton, Mass. 
M » travel and sell goods to 

ANTED cc: =n rs. No peddilug . $80a 


month, ut and treveling expenses 
__ aid. Mositog MancractuRine Co., Cincinnat Ohio. 





r na fi 
Printed oe Stat for for 25c. “We { 100 A 4 
Wan 








§ 5 to $20 ol Ny ny eg orth # 
$1¢ 0: $2557" ~ Send for Chromo Catalogue. 
UFFORD'S Sons, Boston, Ma Mass. 


25 Mixed ¢ 





Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


NO LADY 


Who regards her personal appearance can afford to 
be ignorant of the new theory of treating the com- 
plexion. Miss Koole’s recipe makes the best beauti- 
fyer known, and is a positive luxury in hot weather. 
Any druggist can prepare it. Send $1 for recipe, or 
3 cents for circular, to MISS J. M. KOOLE, 

P. O. Box 4130, New York City. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
SUMMER BOOK-LIST 


ORTON’S ANDES ano THE AMAZON. The 
Andes and the Amazon; or, Across the Continent 
of South America. By JAMES Orton, A.M., Profes- 
sor of Natural History in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. ; Corresponding Member of the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and of the 
Lyceum of Natural History, New York; Author of 
“Comparative Zoology,” &¢c. Third Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged, containing Notes of a Second 
Journey Across the Continent from Para to Lima 
and Lake Titicaca. With two Maps and Numerous 
Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 





II. 

HIDDEN PERILS. A Novel. By Mary Ceor Hay, 
Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” “ Victor and 
Vanquished,” “The Squire’s Legacy,” &c. 8yo, 
Paper, 75 cents. -_ 


COX’S GENERAL HISTORY OE GREECE. A 
General History of Greece, from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Alexander the Great. With aSketch 
of the Subsequent History to the Present Time. 
By Groner W. Cox, M.A. Maps and Plans. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Student's Series. 

IV, 

MERIVALE'’S GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME. 
A General History of Rome, from the Foundation 
of the City to the Fall of Augustulus. B.C. 753-A.D, 
476. By Cuartes Mertvate, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. Uniform with the Studeni's 
Series. y 


HARPER'S GUIDE TO EUROPE AND THE EAST. 
Harper’s Hand-Book for Travellers in Europe and 
the East: being a guide through Great Britain and 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
Egypt, 'Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, 
Spain, Russia Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. By 
W. Pemsroxe Feremer. With more than 100 Maps 
and Plans of Cities. Fifteenth Year. In three Vol- 
umes. 12mu, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Vol. ; or the Three Volumes in One, with similar 
Binding, $7 00. 

Vor. L—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 
Vou. I1.—Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, 
Greece. 
Vou. I1.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 
VI. 

DR. DRAPER’S INTELLECTUAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF EUROPE. History of the Intellectual 
a ment of Europe. By Joun WittiaM Daarer, 

ELD Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
sake of "ie York, Author of a “* Treatise on 
Human Physiology,” ‘Civil Policy of America,” 
** History of the American Civil War,” &c. Revised 
Edition, in Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


Vil. 


DANIEL DERONDA. By Groner Extor, Author of 


“Middlemarch,” “ Romola,” “Adam Bede,” &c. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. (Vol. 1. Now 
Ready.) 

Vill. 

GLADSTONE’'S HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric 
Syuchronism: an Enquiry into the Time and Place 
of Homer. By the Right Hon. W. E, Giapsrone, 
M.P., Author of “Juventus Mundi,” “Rome and 
the Newest Fashions in Religion,” &c. Post 8vo, 


Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $2 00, 
1X. 

THE PRIME MINISTER. A Novel. By Anrnony 
Tro.iorg, Author of “The Warden,” “ Barchester 
Towers,” “Orley Farm,” “The Sma!! House at Al- 
lington,” ‘Phineas Finn,” “‘ Phineas Redux,” “ Doc- 
tor Thorne,” “The Way We Live Now,” “Can You 
Forgive Her?” &c. 8yo, Paper, 75 cents. 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY. Comparative Zool- 
ogy, Structural and Systematic. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges. By James Orton, A.M., Professor of 
Natural History in Vassar College; Corresponding 
Member of the Academy of Natural Sciences, Phila- 
delphia, and of the Lyceum of Natural History, New 
York; Author of “The Andes and the Amazon,’ 
&c. With 850 Illustrations, Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 

XL 

THE DILEMMA, A Novel. 


By the Author of “The 
Battle of Dorking.” 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

XII. 

EARLY MAN IN EUROPE. Early Man in Enrope. 
By Cuan.es Rav. Lillustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
XIII. 

PAUSANIAS THE SPARTAN. An Unfinished His- 
torical Romance. By the late Lor» Lyrron. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 

XIV. 

STRAY STUDIES FROM ENGLAND ANDITALY. 
By J. R. Green, Author of ‘A Short History of the 
English People.” Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75; Uncut 
edges and gilt tops, $2 00. 

XV. 

BAKER'S CARTER QUARTERMAN. Carter Quar- 
terman. A Novel. By Wituiam M. Baker, Author 
of “Inside,” “‘The New Timothy,” “‘ Mose Evans,” 


“A Good Year, * &. Illustrated. 8vo, paper, 75 
cents. 
xXVL 
THE SQUIRE'S LEGACY. A Novel. By Marr 


Crow. Hay, Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” 
&c, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
XVI. 

WHY WE LAUGH. By Samos 8S. Cox, Author of 
“Buckeye Abroad,” “‘ Eight Years in Congress,” 
“Winter Sunbeams,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XVIII. 

HIS NATURAL LIFE. A Novel. By Mazove Ciarxs. 

8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ear Harrer & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail or express, postage or freight prepaid, to 
any part of the United States or Canada, on receipt of 
the price. 

ea Harper's Catatocusr mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 





Frankiin Square, N, ¥. 





FACETLZA. 


Wuew old Mrs. Cadby read that “lace 
frills are put on both edges of black velvet 
dog collars,” she laid down the paper and 
exclaimed, “Did any body ever hear of 
such foolishness! Why, next they'll be 

utting gold breastpins and striped stock- 
inge on dogs.” 


po 

“You come well recommended, I sup- 
pose ?” said a gentleman to a boy who 
wanted an easy place. 

“Oh yes, Sir; the man I was with last 
recommended me; he recommended me 
to leave, and get work more c< ial 
to my disposition.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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siunallpteciitetinn 

A young lady y.ewing Dom Pedro in St. 
Louis, the other Cay, remarked, as she fix- 
ed her eyes on the carriage, ‘It isn’t ex- 
actly immortality to see an emperor, of 
course, dut it’s a glimpse, at least, of King 


Dom come.” 
excep 





“Mamma,” asked a pepemee young- 
ster at the tea-table the other evening, 
after a long and yearning gaze toward a 

late of doughnutse—“‘mamma, do you 
think I could stand another of those fried 
holes?” She thought he could. > 





oomptynmedipatiiintans 
A lady says there are more superfluous 
men than women, and the rest of her sex 
would like to know where they are. 
aunenone@pauaaee 


To Amatrevr Garpeners.—F lowers of 
rhetoric, when not too luxuriant, are oc- 
casionally acceptable for after-dinner use, 
though they generally come rather late in 


the day. 


Next to a diary, the most difficult thing 
to keep is a lead-pencil. 
comuemnttiijpemenciints 
When may a man be said to get a start 
in business ?—When an unexpected bill is 
presented to him for payment. 




















THE Boys ARE SO IMPATIENT THEY CAN’T WAIT UNTIL EVENING, AND IN HIS ANXIETY, TOM FORGETS TO LET GO HIS HOLD. 
SO THEY SNEAK DOWN INTO THE BACK YARD WITH A LARGE 

a Sxy- c<ET— 

A book agent, who has retired from act- at aaa 

ive labor upon the hard-earned accumnu- 

lation of a life of industrious cheek, says that the great | Two ladies contended for precedence at the court of | 
secret of his success was, when he went to a house | Charles V. They appealed to the monarch, who, like 
where the female head of the family presented herself, | Solomon, awarded, *‘ Let the elder go first.” Such a 
he always opened by saying, ‘1 beg your pardon, miss, | dispute was never known afterward. 
but it was your mother I wanted to see.’ That always | 
used to get ‘em. They not only subscribed for my 
books themselves, but told me where I could find 
more customers.” 


Woman has beef advantages over man; one of 
them is that his will has no operation till he is dead, 
whereas hers generally takes effect in her lifetime. 


—@-——— 

_An English lady, visiting the Philadelphia Exhibi- 
tion, saw a “‘Great Sale of Domestics” adverti: in 
the newspaper. “ Bless my ’eart,” said she, “hi thought 
they’d habolished slavery ’ere, you know.” 


An Irishman in Chicago says his boarding-house 
keeper must be a chess-player, because she “* pawns” 
| the boarders’ clothes and gives them “stale mate.” 
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JouNnNy seizes UPON some OF HIS GRANDFATHER’s RevoLUTIONARY RELICS, AND STEALS DOWN INTO A VACANT LOT TO HAVE A 
TIME ALL TO HIMSELF—‘“‘ OnE—TWo—” 


An English clergyman was “ turned down” at a 
ionable spelling bee for spelling “ drunk ” with 
one n. Shortly afterwar he returned to his parish, and 
found himself very coolly received by his parishioners. 
He sent for the parish clerk, and asked him what was 
the canse. ‘“ Weil, Sir,” replied the man, “‘a report 
has come down here that you was turn- 
ed ont of a great lady’s house in London 
for drunkenness.” 


fash- | A scientist affirms that eventually, as our globe con- 

| tracts, there will be only thirteen days in the year. It 
| will be jolly to have Fourth of July, Christmas, Wash- 
| ington’s Birthday, and all the rest of the holidays in 
| one week, and able to remind creditors who come 
| nosing around that legal holidays must be respected. 


Why may atipsy man fall into the river with impuni- 
ty ?— use he won't drown as long as his head swims. 





—_—»——— 

How melancholy the moon must feel when it has 
enjoyed the fullness of prosperity, and gets reduced to 
its last quarter! 





a 

A Correorion.—It is an error to sup- 
pose that the sweets of domestic life— 
of which we hear a good deal now and 
then—are kept in family jars. 


ee a 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST 
FLATTERY. 


Nurse. “‘ I wanted to go into town this 
afternoon, if you could spare me, to get a 
new bonnet. And—I admire your taste in 
bonnets so much, mum—I was a-think- 
in’ I couldn't do better than to go to the 
same shop,” . 

TAILOR V. CLOTH. 


Reverenp Gent (much excited). ““ Now 
just look at this coat; do you call it a 
good fit? The fact is, you can't cut a 


coat. 

Tatton cv pad dignity is touched), “ Sir, 
if you could preach a sermon as well as 
I can ent a coat, you would have been a 
bishop before now.” 

(Reverend gent collapses, 





a 
THE “PROPEREST” DAYS. 


Good day for parasols—Sunday. 
For mundane affairs—Monday. 
For eating—Chewsday. 

For travelers—W ednesday. 

For drinking—Thirstday. 

For cooking—Friday. 

For fauns—Saturday. 


Ge ATR i 
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pene 
“AND GREAT WAS THE FALL 
THEREOF.” 


Sierer. ** Well, you know, Bobby, your 
eye's very mach inflamed ; you can’t go 
out with Tommy Brown till that speck 
of dust's out of it.” 

psy (anxious to be of). “I'm all 
right—I know it’s out now, I—J think 
i it fall.” 








ITAVING BEEN SENT TO BED ror Misconpvuct, LITTLE Frep HAS A Private EXHIBITION OF HIS OWN. 


posed visitor came in fact to collect a 
standing, and wrote in the book, “Is sorry Mrs, —— 
didn’t leave the amount as she agreed.” 

stispintepillptaitaatine: 


An editor, poting 
ly, not over three t 
meals,” adds, ‘Tramps will 








[Jury 22, 1876, 
The latest style of hand-organ is said 
to have only one stop. It begins in the 
morning and stops at night... 

—_——_.—_—_—. 


A New York man has christened his 
daughter Glycerine. He says it will be 
easy to prefix Nitro, ifher temper resem- 
bles her mother’s. . 


fc: Ma a A 

The woman of work sweeps thing 
before her, while the woman of fashion 
nae be said to sweep every thing behind 

er. 

pe) eee lee © , 

What class of people may be said to lie 

the most ?—Sluggards. 


—_<.—__— 

Paravise ror tux Improuxtous.—“‘ A 
true American,” says.a contemporary, “is 
too proud to beg and too honest to steal : 
he gets trusted.” 


__e—— 
Apropos of the spelling mania it may 
be of interest. to know a ‘lady of 


Providence, Rhode Island, during leisure 
moments, has spelled 650 words ont of 
the word ‘‘congregationalist,” and in no 
case repeated a letter in the formation of 
a word. ; 

Recently a clergyman, while announ- 
cing from the pu pit an appointment 
for the ladies of his congregation to 
meet at the orphan asylum on a bene- 
ficiary visit to the institution, closed the 
announcement with the following words: 
“The ladies will take with them their 
own refreshments, so as to not eat up the 


orphans.” 
—_—_—@————. 


“Some confounded idiot has put that 

on where I can’t find it!” growled Simp- 

ins, the other day, as he searched about 
his desk. ‘*‘ Ah !—um—yes, I thonght so,” 
he continued, in a lower key, as he took 
the article from behind his ear. 


———_— 

A lady of London has discontinued a 
custom originated by her, of having vis- 
itors write their names in a book in t e 
hall in the event of her a as asup- 

bill of long 


Dr. Hall’s advice to “ eat regular- 
mes a day, and nothing between 

do well to cut this out 
their bank-hooks.” 


“Ture !” 


A Case or Water ow Tur Brars—When Mrs. Mater- 
familias insists upon taking the children to the sea-side. 


——»>———— -- 
A sensitive PLant—A boot-tree with a corn on it. 
witiailipenmans 


An Anomaty.—lIt is a peculiar thing that a man who 


will not be pleased with any thing is, 
after all, the most conten person in 
existence, for, you see, nothing satisfies 
him. This will bear thinking over. 
> 

He ixn’t six years old, and he said, 
* Please, Sarah, can’t I have another 
piece of that nice custard pie you made ?” 

“Why, deary, you are too fall for ut- 
terance now ; look at that luscious dump- 
ling on your plate, not half eaten.” 

“Oh, well,” he anewered, “‘ I know the 
dumpling side is full, but the custard-pie 
side feels rather empty yet.” 

SEER fixe eit 

A modern essayist defines “ gossip” to 
be the “ putting of two and two together 
and making five of them.” 

———_~>———- 

A West Indian correspondent gives an 
expressive idea of the delights of the bone 
fever, which prevails in those latitudes, 
when he says that often, when firet at- 
tacked, did he lie in his berth “ and revel 
in luxurious recollections of happy days 
when he was only seasick.” 

— > ——- 

A clerical — man recently gave 
the definition of the difference between 
a form and a ceremony—that you sit 
upon a form, and stand upon a ceremony. 

ae 


Barnum was traveling once on board 
of one of the river steamers, whereon 
they board the traveler for a moderate 
outlay Lease ag cents a meal) very 
sumptuously, but the portions supplied 
are usually of microscopic dimensions. 
He calied at tea-time for a beefsteak. 
The negro brought him the usual little 
shriveled mite of broiled flesh, certainly 
not sufficient for more than two monuth- 
fuls. Barnum poised the morsel on his 
fork, scanned it critically, as though it 
were a sample of steak submitted to his 
inspection, and then returned it to the 
waiter, saying, “‘ Yes, that’s what I mean. 
Bring me some of that.” 








